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CONVERSION 
ENGLAND 


JOHN C. HEENAN 


hi RLY twenty years ago, during my first week of 
parish visitation, I asked a man if he were a Catholic. 
I was rather startled by his reply. “‘ Yes, Father. I 
became Irish when I married my wife.” I was later to 
discover that in the East End of London, where I began 
my priestly life, it was quite common to interchange the | 
words Catholic and Irish. A man would be described as 
“rank Irish,” not because he came from Cork or Kerry, but 
because he was in the habit of going to Holy Mass on 
Sunday morning. Although this custom of interchanging 
the words Catholic and Irish is peculiar to the London area, 
it is commonly thought throughout England that to be a 
Catholic is to be at least of Irish extraction. It is, of 
course, true that the overwhelming majority of Catholics in 
this country are of Irish descent. Catholics in England 
form a vigorous minority. But for the Irish immigration, 
beginning in famine days and continuing until the present 
moment, the Catholic population of England would be 
quite insignificant. A glance at the English Catholic 
Directory will show what is the racial origin of the majority 
of our priests. 


Every intelligent and well-informed man knows that 
there is nothing peculiarly Irish about the Catholic religion. 
A German, Italian, Frenchman or African finds the Catholic 
teligion as consoling and soul-satisfying as an Irishman. — 
But many among the dwindling number of Protestants in — 
England are anxious to perpetuate the myth that the 
Catholic religion is something peculiarly Irish. This can 
be made a psychological barrier to an Englishman’s entrance 
ito the Catholic Church. In planning the conversion of 
England it is important to keep this racial obstacle in the 
background of the mind. A hundred years ago the enemies 
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of the Church were in the habit of describing us as the 
Italian Mission. To-day prospective converts are often 
warned off by the same weapon of xenophobia, Ireland 
being the modern substitute for Italy. 

If it were really true that the English character is 
alien to the Catholic Faith, the prospect for this country 
would be truly appalling. For it becomes clearer day by 
day that the future of England lies either with the Catholic 
Church or with paganism. The result of recent mass 
observation tests has been a blow to all who like to regard 
England as a Christian country. Due allowance must be 
made for the inaccurate nature of these so-called scientific 
tests. It is, nevertheless, possible to establish some fairly 
safe statistics. While only one in twenty would declare 
himself to be an actual atheist, only ten per cent. of our 
people regularly attend any place of worship. Thirty per 
cent. say that they go “ occasionally.”” But these occasions 
are perhaps only funerals and weddings of relatives and 
friends. One man, for example, who declared himself to be 
a church-goer, “‘ but not very regular,’ admitted under 
cross-examination that the last church service he had 
attended was the thanksgiving service after the 1914-18 war. 
Perhaps there is no better way of conveying the lack of 
religious practice among our people than by saying that 
although Catholics form only. 10 per cent. of the whole 
population, probably there are as many Catholics at Mass 
on Sunday morning as worshippers in all the Protestant 
sects put together. This is not written down in any boastful 
spirit. On the contrary. It is painful to confess that 4 
once Christian nation has so far fallen from the practice of 
the Christian Faith. 

The decline of religion becomes more easy to understand 
when we learn of the doctrinal ignorance of the youth of 
Great Britain. The nation was shocked to discover, when 
town children were evacuated into village schools during the 
war, that large numbers of seniors had no. idea who was 
born on Christmas Day and who died on the first Good 
Friday. In a general knowledge paper given to womel 
serving with the Forces some of the answers were astonish- 
ing. They were asked to write short notes on the following- 
Hitler, Churchill, Confucius, Jesus Christ. All knew the 
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first two. Very few could say who Confucius was. Of 
Jesus Christ forty per cent. in one place said that it was a 
swear-word. This, if you like, is an exaggerated example. 
But at least it showed how far we have gone in the direction 
of complete paganism. . 

With facts such as these for guidance, over a hundred 
priests gathered in London during Easter Week to consider 
the problems of the conversion of England and Wales. 
No less than thirteen Religious Congregations and fourteen 
dioceses were represented. The priests all had experience 
of conversion work. Nearly all had taken part in the 
General Mission during 1949. It may be surprising to 
learn that the Conference decided that there was every 
reason for optimism. This may sound contradictory in 
view of the dismal facts recorded above. But the explana- 
tion is not obscure. The alternatives before the people of 
this country are the Catholic Church or chaos. Non- 
Catholics know well that their own churches are becoming 
more and more deserted. Their religious leaders are less 
and less sure of their own messages. The Catholic Church 
stands alone in being able to fill its churches and to gain 
from its leaders certain and authoritative teachings. 


A further ground for optimism is the fact that bigotry 
isalmost dead. There are, of course, members of small and 
fanatical sects who still hate the Catholic Church and are 
ready to set up the cry “ no Popery.” But normal English- 
men recognise Catholics as good citizens. They know them 
to be like the rest of the community save that they take 
their religion more seriously. There is now an added 
respect for Catholics because of the wonderful struggle 
which the Church is making abroad against the Communist 
menace. For, however much the daily press may attempt 
to disguise it, the peoples of England and America are 
walking in the shadow of fear of a third world war. Should 
the present cold war warm up, it is obvious that the greatest — 
allies democracy everywhere will discover are those who are 
devout Catholics. 

For this if for no other reason Catholics in England 
tealise that now is the most acceptable time to redouble 
their efforts for the conversion of their fellow-countrymen. 
The putlic is uneasy. There is no stability of Government, 
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Life on the whole is cheerless. The citizen is being called 
upon to practise austerity in business and social life. Now 
as never before he needs something to provide him with 
warmth and colour. The soul of man, as we know, is 
restless until it rests in God. Religion outside the Church 
is discredited. Only the Catholic Church is able to supply 
what this country so sadly needs. 


It is generally agreed that it is useless to expect people 
to come to the Church asking for her message. The Church 
must go out to them. In all parts of the country the 
apostolate of carrying the word of God to the masses is 
going on. By pooling their experiences the priests in 
Conference were able to decide what are the soundest lines 
of procedure. It will be of interest to record what were 
the main conclusions of the Conference. 


In the first place it was universally agreed that. mere 
publicity can achieve very little. It is a fallacy to imagine 
that handbills, posters and notices in the newspapers 
attract an audience. These means are useful for notifying 
those already interested in the Faith that they have an 
opportunity of hearing its message. But publicity does not 
create interest in those not already desirous of learning some- 
thing of the Catholic religion. The only way of reaching them 
is through personal contact. For this reason it was agreed 
that the clergy need more and more to use the services of 
an apostolic laity. Such organisations as the Legion of. 
Mary have proved invaluable in recruiting audiences for 
series of talks on religion. 


It is recognised that the ideal for every parish is to 
have a permanent course of instruction for enquirers into 
the Catholic Faith. This may be held in a presbytery or 
convent or even in the parish club. Although the atmos- 
phere needs to be kept informal, it is, nevertheless, vitally 
important that the course itself shall be definite and well 
prepared. Prospective enquirers should be given at the 
commencement the full list of subjects to be discussed. 
The time and place and the duration of the meetings should 
be uniform and strictly observed. It was once thought 
advisable to have different priests (particularly those whose 
names would be well known) to conduct the course. It has 
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now been proved that it is far better to have the same 

iest conducting the course throughout. This has the 
double advantage of enabling the priest to pursue his line of 
thought and to establish a personal relationship with those 
he hopes to bring into the Fold. After each lecture it is 
advisable to distribute either a summary of the lecture 
itself or a C.T.S. pamphlet or Bellarmine leaflet covering 
the subject discussed. © 


What is the best method of advertising the course of 
instruction which is about to begin in a particular parish ? 
The first and best method is by house-to-house visitation. 
Personal canvassing—especially with an invitation card 
containing the name of the person invited—-is easily the 
most successful way of attracting non-Catholics. This, 
together with frequent appeals from the pulpit to Catholics 
to interest their non-Catholic relatives and friends (especially 
partners of a mixed marriage), will be quite sufficient to 
ensure a worth-while audience at the opening class. In 
some places the experiment has been tried of holding a 
mission to non-Catholics. Many avail themselves of this 
opportunity of hearing what the Church has to say of 
herself, though as yet unwilling to bind themselves to 
attend a lengthy course of instructions. These “ missions ”’ 
may be held either in a church or a public hall. There are 
many priests, including experienced members of the Re- 
demptorist Congregation, who consider the church to be 
the best place for holding this preliminary series of lectures. 
They point out with some force that to be able to enter a 
Catholic building while recognised as not being a member of 
the Church is already an attraction to the non-Catholic. 
In addition there is the powerful presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament to bring grace to the enquirers. 


But other equally experienced priests hold that a certain 
type of non-Catholic is unwilling to enter a Catholic church > 
without first knowing its teachings. With this in mind, in 
many places a public hall has been hired for a week’s talks. 
In Sheffield recently the Council of Catholic Action hired 
the City Hall. This seemed to be a daring enterprise. 
But results proved that it was well worth the risk. Although 
it was made clear that the purpose of the talks was to 
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introduce non-Catholics to the Catholic religion, the faithful 
themselves were not excluded. This was probably a 
mistake. Although the City Hall was crowded every night 
it was impossible to judge what proportion of the audience 
was non-Catholic. It seems advisable always to forbid 
Catholics to be present unless they are actually bringing to 
the talks a non-Catholic friend. Although this will meana 
diminished audience it also means that the non-Catholics 
will not feel in any way out of place. They will know that 
it is, so to speak, “ their show.” It must not be forgotten 
that Catholics anxious to hear the speaker will be forced 
somehow or other to discover interested non-Catholics, 
So in the end rigorous exclusion of unaccompanied Catholics 
has the best possible effect. 


A mission to non-Catholics takes what is now a tradit- 
ional form. In England these missions have been carried 
on since the beginning of the century, when Cardinal 
Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminister, founded the Catholic 
Missionary Society. For forty odd years the proceedings 
have been the same—short prayers, questions and. sermon. 
The sermon is not an exhortation. It is a very simple 
exposition of Catholic doctrine. 


Although the procedure has remained more or less 
unaltered, the type of audience is entirely different now 
from that encountered in the days before the first world war. 
Then people were mostly practising Christians. The 
audiences might be, and often were, hostile to the Catholic 
religion. But at least they knew the fundamental facts of 
religion. Today’s audience is often composed of those who 
have only the vaguest notions about the Christian Faith. 
There is likely to be a difference of opinion about the 
meaning of the Incarnation, quite staggering to those 
brought up in a Catholic tradition. But when it is recalled 
that there are even bishops of the Established Church who 
deny that Christ is the Son of God, this will seem the less 
remarkable. 

So the work of conversion goes on. During the winter 
it is largely conducted by members of religious congregations 
and by the secular clergy attached to the Catholic Missionary 
Society. But during the fine weather we conduct annually 
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what is called the Summer Campaign. Our priests go into 
the villages and through the countryside, sometimes 
accompanied by a trailer Chapel, in order to advertise the 
existence of the Catholic Church and to give to such as will 
listen some notion of the Church’s teaching. The first 
large-scale campaign in recent years took place throughout 
Oxfordshire in 1948. On this occasion we received wonder- 
ful and enthusiastic help from the clergy of Ireland. Through 
their knowledge of country life these priests were often able 
to establish contact with farmers and agricultural workers 
where priests from English towns were at a loss, It is to be 
hoped that in future campaigns the valuable help of the 
Irish clergy will once more be given with the generosity 
which has made the Irish people the greatest missionaries 
in the world. 


JOHN C. HEENAN 
Catholic Missionary Society, 
114 West Heath Road, 
London. 
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THE PASSION OUR 
STRENGTH 


JOHN BLOWICK 


VW have the authority of St. Thomas Aquinas for saying 
that any one suffering of our Lord, no matter now 
small—una minima passio—would have been sufficient to 
redeem the human race from all sins. This teaching of the 
Summa Theologica is summarized in his hymn Adoro te devote: 


Cujus una stilla saluum facere 
Totum mundum quit ab omni scelere. 

Every voluntary act of the Incarnate Son of God was infin- 
itely meritorious for Himself and for us; every act of satis- 
faction endured and offered for our sins gave His Father 
infinite honour, whereas the dishonour offered by sins 
(although it possesses a “‘ certain ”’ infinitude) is not actually 
infinite. Or, to use another expression of St. Thomas, a 
person (in this case a divine person) makes satisfaction for 
an offence when he offers to the offended party something 
which the latter values as much as, or more than, he detested 
the offence. The act of resignation in Gethsemani, “ But yet 
not my will, but thine be done,” the enduring of just one 
blow on the face or allowing Himself to be spit upon once 
would have redeemed many worlds. These sufferings were 
endured by His created human nature, and the charity and 
obedience with which He bore them were the product of His 
human soul ; but they were, at the same time, the property 
of the divine and infinitely dignified person who had assumed 
that body and soul into personal union with Himself. There- 
fore every one of them gave infinite honour to God. 

Christ did not confine himself to one class of suffering 
or even to a limited group of sufferings. He endured every 
class of suffering. St. Thomas uses the word genus as distinct 
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from species because although Christ endured every genus 
of suffering He could not endure every species. He could not, 
for instance, have been crucified and beheaded. Moreover, 
His sufferings were the greatest that could be endured in this 
life. This means that there never has been, and never will be, 
any man who during his earthly life suffered or will suffer 
as much as Christ did. Christ suffered as a homo viator and 
there is no question of his having endured the pains of either 
Hell or Purgatory. Further, we do not say that Christ’s 
sufferings were greater than those of all men for all time. 
Astatement of that sort cannot be proved nor is it necessary 
to consider it. The Passion was intended to provide for each 
man the maximum stimulus for love and to furnish an 
example of constancy in virtue which would amply meet the 
case of every individual no matter how severely he is tried. 
Christ fully accomplished this double purpose when He 
accepted that manner of death which was most disgraceful 
and most painful, and when in His Passion He suffered more 
than any one man will ever be called upon to suffer in the 
service of God. 


If, then, any small suffering was sufficient to redeem the 
human race from all sins why did Christ in the Passion 
go on enduring grief upon grief, torture upon torture, indig- 
nity upon indignity? We may be quite sure that the all wise 
Son of God did nothing aimlessly or uselessly. He did not 
suffer for the mere sake of suffering. Every pain He endured 
was intended to contribute to the end for which He became 
man, suffered and died, and that was not alone to atone for 
the sins of the world, but to provide every man with ample 
facilities for securing eternal salvation. In answering the 
question St. Thomas brings us to an abrupt halt by saying . 
“a good many things besides deliverance from sins are 
involved in man’s salvation.” The meaning is that besides 
getting rid of sin and keeping free from it, we must lead lives 
of holiness and virtue, and it was precisely to make this easy 
for us that Christ suffered so much. It seems to be a fair 
paraphrase of this article of the Summa Theologica to say 
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that Christ suffered so much and died the particularly terri- 
fying and disgraceful death of the cross to make salvation 
not only possible, but easy, for us. 


The sacraments give us the benefits of the Passion ex 
opere operato. By Baptism Christ’s merits and the satisfac- 
tion which He made for our sins were communicated to us 
and became our own just as if we ourselves had suffered and 
died. And similarly, each of the other sacraments derives 
its efficacy from the Passion. In fact, St. Thomas applies to 
all the sacraments the doctrine which, in the Office of Corpus 
Christi, he applies to the Blessed Eucharist (with, of course, 
the exception that the Eucharist is a banquet in which Christ 
Himself is received): 

O sacrum convivium, in quo Christus sumitur: 
recolitur memoria passionis ejus: 
mens impletur gratia: 
et futurae gloriae nobis pignus datur. 
Each sacrament is a sign which reminds us of the past, 
namely the Passion, a sign which indicates what the Passion 
effects in us, namely grace, and a sign which announces 
future glory. 

The place of the sacraments in the work of salvation can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Some of them are necessary; all 
of them are of priceless value. But besides appropriating the 
merits of Christ through the sacraments, we are under the 
necessity of “‘ working out ”’ our salvation. St. Paul tells us 
that if we want to win the prize we must keep our appetites 
under control and keep our bodies in subjection, and that if 
we are to share the glory of Christ we must share his sufferings 
too. To avoid all mortal and deliberate venial sin ; to keep 
on reducing the number of our “ innumerable trespasses and 
omissions ”’; to be faithful and exact in all the duties of our 
state,; to accept with Christlike resignation the hardships 
and buffets of life whether they come from within ourselves 
or from without ; to live ever with firm faith in the Son of 
God ; to have confident hope in His blood ; to maintain the 
habitual desire for union with Him by love; to discharge the 
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duty of constant prayer—all this involves a steady effort and — 
often a hard struggle. It is just in this struggle that the 
Passion strengthens us. Can a man of ordinary decency and 
generosity refuse the appeal of one who, he knows, loves him 
with an immense and totally unselfish love? In view of the 
example of Christ can any man have an excuse for not keep- 
ing His commandments because some of them, at times, may 
be extremely difficult? And this is what St. Thomas means 
when he says that many things besides deliverance from sin 
are involved in men’s salvation, the first of which is that we 
should love God, “ wherein,” he adds, “lies the perfection 
of human salvation”; and the second is that we should 
follow His example. 

Is this not the idea which runs shes the whole of 
Our Lord’s last discourse to the Apostles? (Gospel of St. 
John, Chapters 14 to 17). Is not this the meaning of His 
words: ‘‘ Greater love than this no man hath, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends. You are my friends, if you 
do the things that I command you”? Our Lord always 
made a point of proving His words by His actions: “ though 
you will not believe me, believe the works.”’ So He said to 
the Jews in proof of His divinity; and so He pase to the 
Apostles in proof of His immense love. 


And if love, powerful as it is, is not enough to command 
our loyalty we can turn to His example. St. Peter, exhorting 
the Christians to endure undeserved ill treatment, appeals to 
this example: “‘ Indeed, you are engaged to this by the call 
of Christ; he suffered for our sakes, and left you His example; 
you were to follow in His footsteps. He did no wrong, no 
treachery was found on his lips; he was ill spoken of, and 
spoke no evil in return, suffered, and did not threaten 
vengeance, gave himself up into the hands of injustice.” 
(Knox’s translation.) 

_ As, therefore, we avail of the sacraments to get strength 
from the Passion ex opere operato, we avail of mental prayer 
(with the Passion as our subject) to profit ex opere operantis 
by the blood of Christ. The Stations of the Cross, the reading 
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of the chapters from St. John’s Gospel already mentioned 
and the reading of the Gospel accounts of the Passion provide 
us with probably the easiest and certainly one of the most 
fruitful forms of mental prayer, for these practices will result 
in our union with Christ by love, which is the cause and the 
purpose of all prayer. They will make us realize our short- 
comings, and they will make us wish to do as He did—obey 
the commandments out of love of the Father and of our 
neighbour: “‘ That the world may know,” He said, “ that I 
love the Father! and the Father hath given me command- 
ment, so do I. Arise, let us go hence ’”—to Gethsemani. 
We use the term mental prayer rather than “ meditation”, 
for the latter is only one “ method” of mental prayer or 
rather it is used to indicate the reasoning and argumentation 
which some people find useful, or necessary, to move their 
souls to actual prayer. It isa method which a good number of 
people do not find very suitable. 


Our relations with. God and His Son are essentially 
personal. They are as personal as the Judgment. We love 
and serve, not a cause, but a person. In the same way Christ 
loves each of us personally, loves each, sanctifies each. That 
is true of the Christ of today, the glorified Christ, the 
eucharistic Christ. But is it true of the Christ of Gethsemani, 
of Pilate’s court and of Calvary? Can every man say as St. 
Paul said: “I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me and delivered himself for me’’? Can I say that about 
myself? When Christ was suffering and dying did He know 
me? Was I actually before His mind? Did He then love me 
personally? The answer is, of course, “ Yes, He certainly 
did’. We have only to apply the ordinary teaching of our 
theology concerning Christ’s knowledge (and one may remark 
in passing that it would be useful if the manuals of dogmatic 
theology devoted a few lines here and there to directing 
students’ minds to the practical application, especially for 
the purpose of prayer and preaching, of the divine truths 
which they expound). 
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It is unnecessary to point out that the divine mind of 
Christ knew each man individually and intimately and that 
He loved each and intended the Passion for each personally. 
(I use the past tense to refer to the time of the Passion 
although the present tense is the more correct one, as there 
is not past or future either in God’s eternal knowledge or in 
Christ’s beatific knowledge.) 


As to the soul of Christ, His human mind, we give for 
the sake of brevity Billuart’s summing of St. Thomas’s 
teaching regarding the knowledge Christ had from the 
beatific vision, which He enjoyed from the first moment of 
His conception: “‘ the soul of Christ, through the beatific 
knowledge, knew everything whether present, past or future, 
and that not merely habitually but actually.” The import- 
ant work here is “‘ actually,’’ because it tells us that each of 
us was actually present to Christ’s human mind at every 
moment of His mortal life whether He was asleep or awake, 
whether He rejoiced or suffered. There is not space to discuss 
Christ’s infused and experimental knowledge. 


The alternative to this doctrine is just absurd. It 
would suppose that the Son of God suffered and died for the 
millions of men who compose the human race without actually 
knowing more than a few hundred of them. Such a notion 
would be grossly unbecoming to the dignity and the office 
of the Incarnate Word. Christ, the head, knew His members; 
Christ, the king, knew his subjects; Christ the judge knew all 
those whom He was to judge; Christ, the first begotten, knew 
all His adopted brothers; Christ, the natural heir of God, 
knew all His fellow heirs; Christ, the friend, most certainly 
knew all His friends. 


JOHN BLOWICK. 
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THE CULT OF SAINT BRIGID 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 


“Of all the Irish Saints, including St. Patrick, the 
apostle of Ireland, Brigid of Cell-dara has been by far 
the most popular and has enjoyed the most widespread 
eult.”” 
F. O’Briain, O.F.M.: “ Brigide,” Dictionnaire 
Histoire et de Geographie x 
col. 717. (1938). 


St BRIGID was born probably in 452 or 456 and died in 524. 
She was buried at Cell-dara (Kildare), where her remains were 
venerated until about 836, when the monastery of Cell-dara was 
plundered by Danish invaders. According to a later tradition 
her relics were then transferred to Downpatrick in the north of 
Treland. 

The first life of St. Brigid was written towards the end of the 
seventh century by Cogitosus Ui Aido (cf. Migne, P.L., LX XI, 
775-90). ** Drawing copiously: upon a rich store of myth and 
popular legend,” says Fra: Anselmo M. Tommasini, O.F.M, 
‘“‘ Cogitosus conceived his heroine to have been the daughter of 
a slave in the household: of-one Dubhthach, who, rejecting the 
suitors attracted by her beauty, succeeded in taking the veil at 
the hands of a bishop Macaille and founded a convent, which 
presently became an ardent centre of religious life’ {The Irish 
Saints in Italy [English translation of I santi irlandesi in. Italia; 
Milan, 1932], London, 1937, p. 57). Whatever about the legends 
incorporated by Cogitosus into his life of Brigid, it is at any rate 
clear that her monastery at Cell-dara became one of the most 
important centres of Christian life in early-Ireland. As Fra 
Tommasini remarks, “ the martyrologists, beginning with Bede, 
enter her name on the 1st February. Her popularity among the 
Scots [i.e. the Irish], who looked upon her as a Patron and Pro- 
tector of Ireland second only to the great apostle, was extraord- 
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inary. She early became a particular patron of the filid, a 
‘goddess of poets,’ and her feast was certainly celebrated in 
Ireland in the eighth century. Devotion to her was carried over 
to, and propagated throughout, Europe by the Scots peregrini 
wherever they settled, and their propaganda in her favour 
attained dizzy heights. In the Book of Leinster Brigid was com- 
pared to Our Lady and acclaimed as ‘ the Prophetess of Christ, 
the queen of the South, the Mary of the Gael [i.e. the Irish] ’ ” 
(The Irish Saints in Italy, pp. 57-8). 

The racial and linguistic ties between Ireland and Scotland 
favoured the growth of the cult of St. Brigid in Scotland. Churches 
were dedicated to her in every part of Ireiand and over most of 
Scotland, more—so the evidence of place-names would suggest— 
than were dedicated to St. Patrick himself. St. Brigid was also 
popular in Great Britain, Wales and the Isle of Man, while 
homage is still paid to her in many parts of Brittany. Fra 
Tommasini’s book gives a detailed account of devotion to her in 
northern Italy; in central and southern Italy it is St. Bridget of 
Sweden who is honoured (p. 251). Liturgical sources—martyr- 
dlogies, sacramentaries, litanies and the like—show that St. 
Brigid was already known in the country between the Seine and 
the Meuse as early as the eighth century. Before the canonization 
of St: Bridget of Sweden, St. Brigid’s feast was kept in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland :(O’Briain, “Brigide,’’ col. 718). 
The Germanic lands—the Rhineland, Alsace, Hesse and Baden— 
also venerate her to the present day. 


~- The Galway periodical Ar Aghaidh contained an aSeittiaiing 
aticle i in-its-issue of April 1950, on “The Irish and the Mary of 
the Irish (¢.e. St. Brigid) in Cologne.” The article was written by 
Fr. Gustav Lehmacher, 8.J., who is now in Cologne but who was 
formerly resident in Ireland, where he learned to speak and write 
Irish better than most Irishmen. He traces devotion to St. 
Brigid in Cologne back to a colony of Irish monks who were 
granted possession of St. Martin’s monastery there between 985 
and 999. They built a chapel to St. Brigid near where the ruins 
of the- Brigittengaesschen are still to be seen, There was also a 
colony of Irish :merchants in-Cologne during the Middle Ages, — 
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living in, or about, the Schottengasse, now known as Auf dem 
Berlich. A finger and other relics of St. Brigid were brought to 
St. Martin’s in 1586, after the destruction of Downpatrick 
(whither her remains were supposed to have been transferred 
from Cell-dara) by English Protestants. In 1806 the French 
forces in occupation of Cologne pulled down the chapel of St, 
Brigid, then the parish church of St. Brigid’s parish. St. Martin’s 
then became the parish church, and the parish is now called 8. 
Martin’s. But Cologne calendars even as late as 1847 announced 
a plenary indulgence to be gained in St. Martin’s on the feast of 
St. Brigid. Thus devotion to her never quite died in Cologne, its 
survival being associated not only with St. Martin’s but also with 
St. Alban’s. Fr. Lehmacher recently heard from an old woman 
in Cologne how she remembered farmers from the neighbourhood 
coming into her father’s house when they were on their way to 
the church of St. Alban to pray to St. Brigid. 


Moreover, according to Fr. Lehmacher, the country folk 
of the Eifel mountains invoke St. Brigid’s protection on their 
cattle, just as our country folk do in Ireland. She is also invoked 
by women in child-birth, again asin Ireland. Her feast is regarded 
as the end of the harsh weather: “ Brigid takes the winter away.” 
(But if a spell of bad weather comes in February, people say, 
“ Brigid brings in the winter.””) Here in Ireland, too, we look on 
St. Brigid’s day as the time when a change from winter weather 
may be expected to begin. “ Snow is short-lived on the branch 
from St. Brigid’s day forward,” says an Irish proverb. 


In places where traditional forms of piety and old customs 
are still in vogue, our people commit to St. Brigid’s care not only 
the common necessities of agricultural life—cattle and corn in 
particular—but all their spiritual and temporal needs. Stories 
of her miraculous powers are, of coures, innumerable. Special 
ceremonies associated with her feast have an important place in 
Irish folklore (cf. A Handbook of Irish Folklore, by Sean 0 
Suilleabhain. Dublin. 1942). In some places it was the custom 
light candles in her honour in the home on the eve of her feast. 
Her name is one of the most common girls’ names in Ireland, 
needless to say. We also have, a number of sacred emblems 
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connected with St. Brigid: St. Brigid’s Mantle, St. Brigid’s 
Girdle and, most common of all, St. Brigid’s Cross. Historically 
this cross is of pre-Christian origin and is often hung on the walls 
of Irish country homes, especially in the west of Ireland. To do 
this brings St. Brigid’s blessing on the house. A St. Brigid’s. 
Cross is sometimes sent to friends or relations abroad, or is taken 
away by a member of the family leaving home. Fr. Lehmacher 
took one back with him to Germany at the end of the War. In 
fact he begins his article by saying: ‘St. Brigid’s Cross is 
hanging on the wall of my room, as it used to do in Ireland. It 
reminds me of St. Brigid’s School in Dublin where it was given 
to me by a girl, who told me that it had been made according to 
the traditional pattern by her father, who was born in the west 
of Ireland.” In recent times the Irish Government’s Department 
of Health has adopted St. Brigid’s Cross as its symbol. 
Pilgrimages to places connected by tradition with St. 
Brigid have been popular all through Irish history, and there is a 
great wealth of prayers and hymns, ancient and modern in her 
honour. Here is a verse from an Trish hymn on her, attributed to 
asaint of the seventh century: 
St. Brigid was not given to sleep, 
Nor was she spasmodic in God’s love; : 
Not only did she not buy, she did not seek for 
The wealth of this world below, the holy one! 
A Latin hymn attributed to St. Ultan, another seventh-century 
saint, egg as follows: 
Christus in nostra insula, 
Quae vocatur Hibernia, 
Ostensus est hominibus 
Maximis mirabilibus, 
Quae perfecit per felicem 
Caelestis vitae virginem, 
Praecellentem pro merito 
Magno in mundi circulo. 
The “happy virgin of heavenly life”? by whose “ very great 
miracles’ Christ was made manifest in Ireland is, of course, 
“the Prophetess of Christ, the Queen of the South, the Mary of 
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A popular Irish hymn in honour of St. Brigid is Gabhain 
molta Bhrighde, ‘‘ I sing the praises of Brigid.” 


I sing the praises of Brigid, she is dear to Ireland, 
Dear for generations, we all praise her. 
She is the bright torch of the Leinstermen, shining through- 
out the land, 
The queen of the maidens of Ireland, the queen of women in 
gentleness. 


Many a well and church is consecrated by the name of 
Brigid; 

Often do we hear it still as a name for the girls of our land. 

The black dark winter comes, sharp and cutting; ; 

But on St. Brigid’s day we greet the springtime of Ireland. 


May God send us now, through the loving prayer of Brigid, 

A bright and peaceful springtime on our beloved country; 

May God give us hope on this great festival 

That we may obtain graces now and heaven beyond here- 
after. 


According to Fr. Lehmacher, St. Brigid is represented in 
German art as a nun dressed in a long robe, a girdle, mantle and 
veil, with a long staff or, occasionally, a book of religious rules 
in her hand. After the fifteenth century a small cow is shown 
lying at her feet. It is thus that she appears at Cologne together 
with other female saints in a painting by the Master of St. 
Severin and in a tryptych, both of which were preserved inthe 
Wallraf Richartz Museum near Cologne Cathedral. The Museum 
was destroyed in the Second World War but its collection was 
saved. In Ireland St. Brigid is also represented as an abbess, 
with a crozier in her hand or a cathedral in her supporting palm, 
often with a flame issuing from her head. Other pictures show 
her making butter in a diary or surrounded by cows and horses 
in the fields. At. the present time, perhaps the most popular 
picture of her is one by the living Irish painter, Leo Whelan. 
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St. Brigid ranks next to St. Patrick as Patron of Ireland. 
Her feast is a double major for the whole country and a double of 
the first class with an octave in her own diocese of Kildare 
(Cell-dara). The feast is also observed in many places overseas, 
both those that owe it to the influence of the Irish peregrini of © 
bygone days and those that have been peopled by Irish peregrini 
during the last centry and a half, when emigration from Ireland 
has brought devotion to St. Brigid farther afield than ever 
before, to the United States and Canada, to Australia and New 
Zealand, to South Africa and the Argentine. 

The only part of St. Brigid’s Office which is special to her 
feast in Ireland at the present time is the lections of the second 
nocturn at Matins. Many of us would welcome a richer liturgy 
in her honour, such as existed before Irish ecclesaistical life was 
stripped to the essentials of missionary activity during the period 
of persecution and oppression. Here, for example, is a passage, 
admittedly in the most enthusiastic strain of Irish devotion to 
“the Mary of the Gael,” from an Office of St. Brigid printed at 
Paris in 1622: 


Lectio sexta: Tune vir quidam sanctus in synodo | dor- 
_ miens vidit visionem et surgens ait: Haec altera Maria 
‘quae habitat inter nos. 

Respons.: Virgo deportatur, honor ei amplius cumula- 
tur: synodus instabat, nona Brigida stella micabat. Sacra 
cohors plaudit, quia signum caelitus audit. 

Vers.: Presbyter hanc aliam denuntiat esse Mariam. 


Devotion to St. Brigid still acts as a spiritual tie today, not 
only between the Irish people at home and abroad, but also 
between them and the Catholics of Europe who have inherited 
it from the distant but not forgotten past. 


Cuain Mhuire, Sean O’RIORDAN, 
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THE GLORY OF A 
CHRISTIAN’S BODY * 


ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE. 


Eton liturgy has so many beautiful and instructive things to say 

about the body of a Christian, that we can disregard for the 
moment, in the following essay, the dark shadows which some- 
times fall upon our bodily existence as a result of our life in a world 
oriented upon a materialistic basis. Many of us, alas, are perhaps 
better acquainted with these shadows than with the supernatural 
light: which the liturgy radiates upon our body’s earthly life and 
activity and upon its future heavenly existence. 

Since the liturgy is dogma lived, we shall first listen to what 
Catholic doctrine has to tack: about the body. I shall express my- 
self concisely. 

The body as originally constituted in paradise rejoiced in many 
advantages which exceeded its natural demands. Most important 
of all, it dwelt in full harmony with the graced soul and was happy 
in its obedience to the soul. 


But then came the sin of our first parents ; as a punishment 


the body of Adam and of all his descendants lost these extra- 
ordinary gifts, was injured and weakened in its natural cazacities 
and bereft further of its sacral character. It was permanently 
“ profaned.” 

We owe to our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, the fact that our bodies 
were again set upon the road which can lead to their glorification 
in heaven. ‘This glorification or transfiguration had indeed origin- 
ally been destined for the body of man. And Adam would not 
have had to die in order to partake of this transfiguration. 

So on the day of judgment there will be a “ resurrection of the 
body” and along with it a spiritualisation of our bodies (which 
will nevertheless remain true bodies), whereby they will share 
forever the glorious manner of existence of the body of Christ. 
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The Glory of a Christian’s Body 


On the basis of what we have just explained, Christians have 
consistently rejected Plato’s teaching that the body is the 
“prison” of the soul. It is no disgrace for the soul to animate a 
human body, even after the soul is no longer capable of endowing 
that body with its original more noble beauty. For what is the . 
body, from the Christian point of view? It is the soul’s co-wor- 
ker, to be guided and directed by the soul in the working out of 
their joint task. The soul must work together with the body to 
the end that both of them together form not only a human “ per- 
son,” but also a human “ personality,’ which consciously rests in 
itself and disposes freely of itself and its activity. In marriage 
the body must even co-operate in the production of new persons 
—surely an awesomely great task. 


Our life’s work further lays upon us the obligation of “‘ repre- 
senting ’’ God to the rest of earthly creation in a worthy manner ; 
of knowing, loving, and serving Him with body and soul. For 
this purpose, finally, it is our task to construct a Christian culture 
along with the rest of mankind—again a task impossible without 
the body’s help. 

So much then for the body considered from the dogmatic 
point of view. What now are the thoughts of the liturgy regarding 
the body ? 

We all know that the liturgy makes present here upon earth, 
by means of visible symbols, divine realities which are of them- 
selves invisible. These symbols are composed of words, actions, 
and objects. Obviously, then, our five bodily senses, with which 
this perception takes place, are of vital importance for our parti- 
cipation in the liturgy. Thus it is meaningless to cover our eyes 
and our ears with our hands during a liturgical service in order to 
be more ‘“‘ devout.’”’ That we can leave for our private devotions. 

In the liturgy, however, it is not merely a matter of our under- 
standing the symbolism, but of something of tar greater import- 
ance. From the sacraments and sacramentals proceed super- 
natural effects of purely spiritual character intended for our souls, 
which we call “graces.” Our comprehension of these symbols, 
with the help of our bodily senses (whereby we must think always _ 
in terms of a body in-formed by the soul, not in terms of a body 
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which exists so to speak alongside the soul), not merely offers God 
an “ opportunity” of giving us graces ; rather, God uses the sym- 
bols themselves as instruments through which His graces pass, 
just as the skill and strength of the carpenter pass through the 
moving saw as he cutsa board. Therefore the liturgy is interested 
in the healthy operation of our senses ; hallucinations and such like 
things are a hindrance. St. Benedict demanded indeed seven to 
eight hours of sleep before the beginning of the night vigil. 

But we also need our bodies, conversely, to permit the purely 
spiritual liturgical experience within our souls to manifest itself 
outwardly. The liturgy knows no purely “ silent’ worship, such 
as the Quakers are said to have. (I know of only one silence in 
the liturgy—a very impressive one, indeed : the laying on of hands 
at the ordination of priests. But in this case the outstretched 
hands of the bishop and of the assisting clergy speak all the more 
eloquently.) We express our inner faith when we sing the Creed ; 
our spirit of adoration in the threefold Sanctus ; our sorrow for 
sins when we strike our breasts; our spirit of penance when we 
fast ; our joy in heavenly things when we breathe the precious fra- 
grance of incense ; our longing for heaven when we walk in proces- 
sions ; our love for the Saviour when we bow our heads at the sound 
of Jesus’s name; our humility when we fold our hands; our grati- 
tude for our redemption when we kiss a relic of the Cross, and so 
forth. 
Although the body and its activities express in these ways the 
inner life of a devout soul, the symbolic power of the body is here- 
with by no means exhausted. The body has a symbolic function 
of far greater significance. It should symbolise, to our fellow faith- 
ful, the Saviour Himself dwelling within us. The primary result of 
our baptism, subsequently renewed and deepened by the other 
sacraments, and especially the Eucharist, was that our risen and 
glorious Redeemer, leaving intact our own individuality, neverthe- 
less entered upon such a mysterious, intense union with our whole 
person that we can rightly say: “I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth with me.’’ We often sense this when we associate with 
children, from whose eyes such beauty and joy shine forth upon us 
that we become profoundly happy. Our Saviour Himself dwells 
in them: ‘“ they in Me, and I in them”; and it is consequently 
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wrong to tell them, in preparation for first holy Communion, that 
He will be coming to them for the first time. No, He is now per- 
mitting them for the first time to consume His most holy flesh and 
to drink His most precious blood ; but He already dwells in them 
even before this, so long as they are in the state of sanctifying 
grace. 

The body of the Christian, accordingly, is a symbol of Christ’ 
presentin him. If I shake hands witha good Christian, Iam ulti- 
mately saluting the Saviour Himself. If he looks into my eyes, 
Jesus Himself is, as it were, looking at me. What a mysterious 
power then lies in the eyes ofa true Christian! His look is up- 
right, benevolent, penetrating, kind, forgiving, compassionate, 
bestowing encouragement and happiness ; for his eyes are the in- 
struments of Christ living in him. 

If Christ lives in us, He shares with us His Holy Spirit, who, 
like Christ, unfolds a divine activity within us. Is it then sur- 
prising that St. Paul designated our bodies “ the temple of the 
Holy Spirit”? A temple demands reverence ; and so too does 
the body of a Christian. That is why the liturgy clothes the bodies 
of priests and ministrants with beautiful vestments. Vesture 
heightens the impression of the sublime, and in its use of clothing 
Christian art has always surpassed Greek art, although the latter 
was able to represent the naked body in a most perfect manner. 
In the early centuries, to be sure, Christian art did not shrink from 
depicting the naked body (e.g., Jonas in the catacomb pictures).: 
But Christian art had in mind here the already transfigured body 
of the Christian as an ideal, and has always avoided anything that 
might excite the observer’s sensuality. 

The fact, moreover, that the body of the Christian has become 
through baptism the property of Christ, wherefore actually the 
Christian himself no longer owns his own body, but only the dis- 
position of it, opens many new avenues of thought. First of all 
it is certain that any use of the body which is contrary to its dig- 
nity is a sin committed against Christ (cf. 1 Cor.6:15). On the 
other hand the liturgical rites of the consecration of a monk and 
the consecration of a virgin indicate that the monk and the nun 
not only acknowledge the Lord’s dominion over their bodies but 
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also make them instruments of sacrifice, by depriving themselves 
even of the right of disposing of their bodies and by subjecting 
the use of their bodily powers to the requirements of obedience, 
(Cf. Chap. 33, Rule of St. Benedict: ‘‘ Since they are permitted to 
have neither body nor will in their own power.’’) 


In Christian marriage the body is elevated to the dignity of a 
co-operator of the divine Creator. Hence the impressive cere- 
monies with which the liturgy, especially in former times, was 
wont to surround the conferring of the sacrament of matrimony. 
Through his sanctified body the married Christian becomes the 
begetter of children who belong to God, and the good qualities of 
his own body often are passed on to his children. This explains 
also why the liturgy is so concerned about the sanctification of the 
mother, and gives her a special blessing after the birth of the child, 
in order that she may give her offspring, along with her milk, the 
spirit of Christian piety. 

Illness and death of the Christian body, too, what are they 
but continuations, as it were, of the passion and death of the divine 
Saviour Himselt. If we visit and console a sick fellow Christian 
in the right spirit, our intention is directed not only to his spiritual 
hut also to his physical relief. No wonder then that we think of 
the happiness of souls after death, even before the resurrection, in 
terms of bodily cheer. Thus the liturgy prays in the Canon of holy 
Mass: “‘ To these departed, O Lord, and to all who rest in Christ, 
grant, we pray Thee, a place of refreshment... .” 


This interrelation of body and soul welfare is likewise the 
reason why the Church employs a liturgical blessing of food, origin- 
ally at Sunday Mass, later on special occasions. Our grace before 
meals has a liturgical character also, inasmuch as it represents in 
our own homes the consecration of our supersubstantial Food in 
our spiritual home, our parish church ; so intimate is this reflection 
that the official meal prayers vary with the seasons of the ecclesias- 
tical year. Another striking indication of the care of the Church 
for the body of the Christian lies in the fact that in early centuries 
she appointed men to be physicians and ordained them as exorcists 
for this purpose. They were supposed to visit the sick, lay hands 
upon them and pray over them, so that the evil spirits, who were 
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tegarded as the instigators of the sickness, might be expelled. As 
a matter of fact, sin, and with it sickness, did come into the world 
through Satan. The blessing given to the throats of Christians 
on St. Blase’s day should also not be forgotten. 


Indeed, to return once more to bodily nourishment, the liturgy 
has had an effect even upon the choice of our food. Weare some- 
times required to abstain from food altogether, or to practise ab- 
stinence from flesh-meat ; while upon great days of joy such as 
Christmas or Easter, a richer diet is suggested. On the feast of 
St. John the Evangelist there is even a liturgical blessing for the 
wine which we drink, as an expression of our joyous remembrance 
of the saint. I must mention also that according to St. Justin 
Martyr the first Christians were accustomed to drink the newly 
blessed baptismal water, in order to sanctify the interior of their 
bodies. 

The Church, in other words, has no objection to the body as: 
a source of noble joy. Why are there singing and organ-music at 
divine service? Whyarethebellsrung? Why is therea carillon 
in the steeple? Why are we privileged to behold beautiful ar- 
chitecture or exquisite vestments? Why the adornment of 
flowers and ot costly carpets? Surely, that our physical senses 
receive pleasing impressions and that we in consequence become 
joyfully eager to glorify the Author of these beautiful gifts. 

_ The liturgy is deeply concerned with the honorable treatment 
and burial of the dead body of a Christian. She rejects the rapid 
and forcible destruction-of a corpse by cremation. Nor does she 
care for such artificial prevention of the natural decay of a body 
by embalming as that of the ancient Egyptians, intended to last 
for millennia, or even for alltime. The Church wishes that nature 
beallowed to take her course in the body’s quiet dissolution. From 
the moment of death the only important thing is the manner in 
which the body will live on after the resurrection : whether or not — 
it will then be transfigured. It is not in accordance with the in- 
tention of the Church that the ugliness of death be concealed from 
men’s eyes, as the trend runs to-day, in consequence of our modern 
paganism. How can people understand the truth of the words: 
“Remember, man, that thou art dust, and that to dust thou shalt 
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return,” if the bodies of the dead are camouflaged with rouge and 
lipstick ? Hospitals and undertakers have become real artists in 
the way they conceal the awful seriousness of death; it is a catering 
to modern man’s weakness of character. 


How does the liturgy honour the body of the deceased 
Christian? She brings it to the church as a sign of her hope that 
he will soon be received into the beatific communion of saints, 
She places candles around his coffin as symbols of the eternal light 
of heaven. She censes the corpse, which has been a temple of the 
Holy Spirit and has not yet by death lost its holiness. She ac- 
companies it solemnly to the grave and blesses it. Then she erects 
a cross above the grave and visits it every year on the day dedi- 
cated to All Holy Souls. 

In the early centuries a consecrated Host was sometimes even 
laid upon the tongue or breast of a deceased Christian ; this was 
forbidden, however, in the sixth century. Flowers were planted 
on the grave as beautiful symbols of the beauty of the body after 
its resurrection. 


Most precious in the sight of the Church is the body of a wan 


tyr. He receives the honour of interment beneath the altar ; his 
remains are encased in gold and silver and adorned with jewels. To 
touch a martyr’s body in devout confidence is considered salutary. 
The thesaurarius (treasurer) in Benedictine monasteries is not 
the monk who manages the financial business of the abbey, but 
the one to whom the sacred relics are entrusted, and who arranges 
their exposition for veneration. The liturgy celebrates annually a 
special feast in honour of the relics preserved in the various 
churches. 

Nowadays there is much talk about “ vitality.” What is 
meant is the reflected experience of bodily energy stored in one’s 
own flesh and blood. Athletics are said to increase this vitality 
and stimulate desire for it. Consciousness of the ineffably more 
noble spiritual life is treated as a matter of secondary importance, 
for it is claimed that no substantial soul really exists in man. 
There seems to be a direct correlation between certain forms of 
athletics and the materialistic view of life. The Church has no 
objection to athletics in moderation, especially if the higher 
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spiritual life is not excluded. Athletics as a substitute for re- 
ligion, however, is modern paganism, condemned by the Church, 
and worse than the paganism of antiquity. The athletic contests 
of the Greeks and Romans, after all, were originally conceived in 
honour of the gods. 


And now let us examine, in somewhat more detail, how the 
Church regards each of the five senses of the body more specifically. 
We have bodily eyes, because we were chosen to “ see’? God some 
day as He really is. But how can this be, since animals also have 
eyes? Thatiscorrect. But the sight of animals is not employed 
in the service of a purely spiritual power of vision, such as the 
human reason. This power of reason in the Christian, further- 
more, is enabled by the infused virtue of faith to perform a super- 
natural activity of seeing, that is, of knowing. And faith, in 
heaven, will be replaced by the /umen gloriae : that is, the power of 
knowledge whereby we shall see God directly. For this reason 
the priest blessed our eyes at baptism with the words: “I sign 
your eyes, in order that you may see the glory of God.” 


We have ears because our bodily hearing is directed through 
love to our future possession of God. What penetrates into the 
inner nature of man through the ear becomes his property ; for it 
falls into his soul’s depths, where it is held fast and can beget 
either love or hatred. The love of one person for another generally 
begins when they first see each other ; but it thrives and grows 
strong on the words spoken by the beloved to one’s heart. In fact, 
not until love uses the spoken word does it bear fruit. For this 
reason we are exhorted to hear with our ears the word of Scripture 
and of preaching (‘‘ He who has ears to hear, let him hear.” Luke 
8:8), That it my enter into our souls and there bring forth a 
supernatural love of God with the help of the warming rays of the 
Holy Ghost. ‘‘ Of his own will he has begotten us by the word of 
truth, that we might be, as it were, the first-fruits of his creatures. © 
.... Therefore receive the ingrafted word, which is able to save 
your souls’ (James 1:18, 21). Because we will possess God in 
heaven, through love, for our very own, the priest blessed our 
eats at baptism with the words: ‘‘I sign your ears, that you may 
hear the divine commands.” 
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We have a mouth and lips because we are called to the eternal 
praise of Godin heaven. When we pray with the Psalmist : “‘ Lord, 
open Thou my lips, and let my mouth proclaim Thy praise,” we 
mean ultimately by this praise of God our future sharing in the 
song of the angels. 

We have sense of taste, because we will one day taste the 
sweetness of life in union with God and His saints. And there 
fore the priest at our baptism placed some salt upon our tongue 
with the words : “ Receive the salt of wisdom ; may it be unto you 
a pledge unto eternal life.” 

We are given a sense oi smell so that we may be able to begin 
to appreciate our future destiny of inhaling the sweet odour of 
Christ’s sanctity, which fills all heaven: ‘‘ We shall run after the 
fragrance of Thy ointments ”’ (office of the B.V.M.). Yes, we our- 
selves shall contribute to produce the fragrance of Christ, for we 
shall be His perfected likenesses. Does not St. Paul in his Second 
Letter to the Corinthians say’ ““We are the good odour of Christ’ 
(2:15). Accordingly the priest at baptism touches the infant's 
nose with saliva, saying : ‘‘ Unto the odour of sweetness.” 

In a word, though the world seek “ vitality” only in the 
human body, we Christians can experience a divine vitality : that 
which the risen Saviour bestows upon our souls and through our 
souls upon our bodies. 

Our hands, moreover, point to our holding fast to God al 
at the same time, accordingly, signify the grace of our constancy 
until death. It is therefore meaningful for the Church to bless our 
hands, not at the beginning of life, but at extreme unction, just 
before death. For in the hour of death the all-important thing is 
to lay hold of the Saviour and not to let Him go. 

Our feet, finally, likewise anointed just before death, remind 
us how speedily we shall run to meet the Bridegroom when He calls. 

Finally a few practical conclusions resulting from the fore- 
going considerations. It is evident that the Christian must love 
his body and treat it with reverence. Love requires us to give 
our bodies what they need and are entitled to: food, rest, recre2- 
tion, paths, exercise. If our bodies are sick, we must show them 
To the doctor, who is to be honoured for his noble art. This is 
required by holy Scripture. 
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The Glory of a Christian’s Body 


We have seen how the liturgy fosters, by means of its various 
blessings, a right attitude toward the body. Besides this bene- 
volent care we are commanded to observe vigilance over the pas- 
sions which, despite the redemption, still abide in the body. 
Catholic moral theologians and preachers are correct in their fre- 
quent emphasis of this fact. But we need not discuss this further 
here, since our task has been to show the relation between the 
liturgy and the Christian body. Summing up we can say that 
the liturgy regards it as her task to prepare the body even now for 
its future glorification at Christ’s second coming. The liturgy 
expresses the conviction that the germ of immortality is placed’ in 
our bodies most effectively by the body of Christ gloriously risen 
from the dead, which is given to us as food in holy Communion. 

“Soul of Christ, be my sanctification ; 

Body of Christ, be my salvation ; 

Blood of Christ, fill all my veins ; 

Water of Christ’s side, wash out my stains ; 

Passion of Christ, my comfort be ; 

O good Jesu, listen to me ; 

Bid me come to Thee above, 

With Thy saints to sing Thy love, 

World without end. Amen. 

ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE. 

Abbey of Maria Laach, 
Germany. 


. St. Brigid’s Crosses 
. In the remoter parts of Donegal, on the eve of the feast, the 
people still make the St. Brigid crosses from straw and green 
rushes. The Brigid of the family, for there always is a Brigid, 
goes outside the door, while the other members of the household 
go on their knees inside. Brigid knocks and says (in Irish): 
Go down on your knees, 
Open your eyes, 
Raise up your hands, 
And let in Brid. 
Those inside reply: ‘“Welcome to the gentle-woman ”. 
This dialogue is repeated three times. Then Brigid comes in, 
carrying a bundle of rushes, and all begin to make the crosses. 
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a changes were out; Father Murray, their beloved | 


curate, was leaving. Like bad news the world over, the 
word was spread fast through the wide expanse of hill and 
valley that comprised the parish of Hollyrood. It was indeed 
bad news. He had been for so long their faithful friend in 
sickness and in health that they thought him as necessary a 
part of their lives as the church they attended on — 
Now he was leaving. There was sorrow in every heart . 
yes, even in the heart of old Tom Curtis brooding alone up 
there in the hills. 


Though the inspired rumours of his colleagues this past 
month had prepared Father Frank Murray for this news that 
was so stirring up Hollyrood, it was the bishop’s letter that 
roused him to reality. He was to be the new parish priest of a 
place at the other end ofthe diocese, and was to take up his 
new duties in a fortnight. That meant packing and stock- 
taking, leaving books documents for 
successor. 


Well, there would be a few days for that yet. To-night 
he’d stay up awhile at the fire and think things out. This had 
remained a favourite pastime. of his ever since the days long 
ago when as a child in his father’s house he had watched the 
turf sparks chase each other up the chimney. He was a tall 
man whose austere features belied the warmth of his nature; ; 
his eyes were the deep eyes of a boy. 

He stirred ‘the fire and watched the pictures that rosé 
before him. 


Hollyrood had been his third parish—not counting his 
four years on the English mission, that was; and he used to 
think that the time he worked in England was the best time 
of all. Of course, he was young then with all the fire of youth, 
and a bit more than the its impetuosity: 
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One in a Hundred 


The experience of newly-found freedom was wonderful and 
inspiring. It surely was encouraging to see so often the fruit 
of his labour. Perhaps, because of the general indifference 
to religion, the faithful few took on a greater lustre. He didn’t 
know. But it was a busy and exhilarating life. 


He found plenty to do when he returned to his native 
diocese. There were often problems that baffled solution. In 
spite of the general healthy spirituality of the people, here 
and there was to be found an odd black sheep among the 
fold. The odd one had always worried him. Had not the 
Master said : ‘“‘ Leave thou the ninety-nine just in the desert, 
and seek till you find the one that was lost.” 


Well, he thanked God there had not been so many lost in 
Ireland ; still in every parish he had been, there had been a 
few. In Hollyrood there was Tom Curtis ! 


Father Frank shook his dreaming back to reality. Here 
was the problem to hand, and he had failed. He saw in 
Curtis the story of the others, that strange story of all those 
who, in a land flowing over with good things for those of the 
household of the Faith, are yet on a hunger-strike. They 
have the Faith ; they hope to be saved, but yet will take no 
step forward. 


Had he left the ‘aie in the desert on gone after 
Curtis ? Why, yes, he had. Several times ; and it was hard 
to think he had so hopelessly failed. In a little while 
Hollyrood would be only another memory ; but wouldn’t it 
be fine to know that before he said farewell he. had all. the 
flock in safe pasture ? 


A curious man this Curtis. He never went to ee or the | 


‘sacraments ; and yet with an irony that is life the world over, 


he had a nature more in tune with the priest’s own than any 
devotee who had ever sought to flatter her own virtue by 
complaining of a talkative child in the chapel. 


He had tried to find out the cause of the trouble, but no 
one rightly knew ; though it was commonly held that the 
bank’s attempted ‘sale of a farm that neighboured his own 
had had a lot to do with it. This “ disputed ’’ farm had once 
been the property of Curtis’s brother, a man more wise in politics — 
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than with money. The shadow of a priest was supposed to 
come into it too, but that was only what was usually said in 
these cases, for fallen nature will grasp at the best prop within 
sight to support self-esteem. 


The whole thing was very mysterious and difficult, and 
seemed to have little to do with Tom’s Easter Duty. 


Father Murray had done everything he could. He had 
argued with him, pleaded with him, even scolded him. He 
had prayed a bit, too, a good bit. He remembered his parting 
words to Tom Curtis: ‘‘ Well, Tom, I may never see you 
again. All I can do is to leave you to the care of St. Jude. 
He has never failed me yet.” He could still see the other’s 
puzzled frown. Likely enough he had never heard of the saint, 
but Father Frank was in hopes that the saint had heard of 
him. 


The fire was now burning low, but the priest was loath 
to leave. In its glow he had often seen the answer to many a 
problem, and had learned much wisdom. For he knew, as 
priests on the mission early discover, that academic studies 
have unfortunate limitations. Necessary though they are, 
they do not teach their own use. That is an added wisdom 
and science over and beyond them and is won only by practice 
and observation. He had had twenty-five years of that now. 


These defaulters, for instance, were a real life problem, 
and as difficult to solve as their malady was hard to analyse. 
Curtis’s was as peculiar a case as any, and yet had many of 
the marks common to all. ies 


that might be encountered in Ireland. The first could easily 
be disposed of : from the abuse of drink or any other fostered 
concession to the ease of the body there emerges the spiritual 
sluggard, the man a lot of us would have grown into but for 
our fathers and mothers (and sometimes‘a stout stick). 
For laziness and love of comfort are inherent in the sons of 
Adam. Here, however, for the priest there is hardly a problem 
at all. The disease will respond to treatment. Father O’Flyna 
of the immortal ballad had a simple and effective remedy. 


As he saw it there were—broadly speaking—two types : 
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But in the second type the roots go deeper and give 
growth to varieties which often appear to defy analysis. Yet 
(it seemed to Father Frank) it was possible to detect a thread 
that bound all together. Men with the naive and amateur urge 
for simplication called it pride, and left it at that. He often 
wished he could find comfort so easily. 


Grace is founded on nature ; and even in children there 
are some natures not easily moulded to discipline. Having, 
perhaps, a greater share in Adam’s inheritance, they hear more 
loudly than others “‘ the call of the wild.” Yet it is all part 
of their first faltering steps towards independence and 
maturity by which nature is preparing to launch them into 
the world. Their adventurous spirit—nature’s armament for 
life’s warfare—is a force which may be turned to good account 
or to evil. Wise parents learn to give it healthy direction. 


If, on the other hand, the “ unusual child’ is met with 
negative repressive influences at every turn, the result cannot 
be but bad. The true educator, while firmly checking evil, 
can still recognise that the forces behind it are healthy and 
good, and direct these into safe and virtuous channels. Let 
him try ‘‘ breaking the child’s will,” by ignoring his nature 
altogether. The energies given him for the purpose of develop- 
ment may, indeed, appear to sink ; but they will come to.the 
surfiice again. 


Too often (thought Father Frank) the agents of Satan 
were waiting. They met such a youth on his journey to 
manhood more than half way. They bolstered up his growing 
strength to an imagined height of superiority. By giving him 
pseudo-scientific books to read they subtly insinuated their 
teaching ; for these to a man of poor educational background 
are like spirits to an empty stomach. Both have a “ heady ” 
influence. If the sacraments are neglected, the rest of the story 
seasy. That was the case-history of many a Tom Curtis.... | 


The priest shuddered as he thought how good could be 
used for the purposes of evil. Man’s very strength was the 
cause of his downfall; the agents of Satan saw to that. 
It could have been, should have been, harnessed to the 
service of God. 
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Father Murray shivered in the now cold room. it was 
late for a man of his years to be out of bed. His mind had 
travelled far from the house among the hills where Tom 
Curtis lived. Too late to do any more about that now. In 
a few days the task would be another’s, and he would have 
left Hollyrood for ever. It was a pity, though, that before 
he left the “‘ one that had strayed ”’ was still outside the fold, 

But later on, as he knelt in prayer by his bed, his eyes 
rested on the picture of St. Jude that hung above it. The 
saint seemed to say to him : “‘ Have no fear. You have played 
your part in this little drama. There are others.” 

Father Murray slept soundly that night. 


JOSEPH P. REGAN. 
Belleek, 
Newry, 
Co. Down. 


Legend of St. Brigid’s Statue 

“ T heard a story long ago that this talk brings to my mind. 
Just as you go towards Bunclody from the Cross of Kilmeashil, 
and as you go over the hill, and have the fine view of the mountain, 
and the woods all running up its sides from the town, and the 
walls of the deer-park over them,... there is a meadow, and 
two or three thorn trees very old, standing here and there, with 
the bark rubbed off the trunks by the cows and sheep, and the 
ground all bare under them. A good many years ago, the people 
took notice of one of the cows that used to be doing nothing all 
the day but licking the bark of one of these old thorns. No one 
ever saw her clipping a blade of grass, and still she looked as fat, 
and gave as much milk as any of the others. 

“‘ Well, they drove her off and off, and they might as well 
be easy; she always came back again, and licked away, till at 
last her master brought a hatchet, and cut down the tree, and 
when it was falling, there it burst open and a beautiful statue 
of Saint Bride was found within it safe and sound.” 


PaTRICK KENNEDY, Legends of Mount Leinster, pp. 281-2. 
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THE FILM 


OUTSIDE CERTAIN broad principles which are fundamental, 
(atholic Action in the cinema seems to admit of a great deal of 
free discussion, and on a number of questions opinion is by no 
means unanimous. Since the voice of the cinema reaches out to 
the most remote corners of the earth and makes its impact on all 
sorts and conditions of men, it is not surprising that what seems 
good in Ballyhooley should not work so well in Bottle Neck, 
Idaho. Here is a case in point. The International Film Review 
is a magazine with the highest ecclesiastical approval, which 
considers the cinema as an international institution and in all its 
aspects—technical, artistic and social, as well as moral. The 
English version of this review is warmly supported by the 
English Catholic Film Institute, which believes it is expressing 
the mind of the Pope in fostering the study of the cinema as well 
a8 passing judgment on its morals. However, it has met with a 
very lukewarm reception in the United States, where they believe 
that the campaign against bad films is something higher than a 
top priority and that spreading into a wider field leads to a 
diffusion of effort. Get the bad smell out of the cinema, the 
Americans say, before you start getting “ arty ” and technical 
about it. 

Before we start criticising the American viewpoint as a 
latrow one we should realise that this singleness of purpose has 
bore fruit in no unmistakable way. It has struck hard at 
Hollywood’s tender spot, the box-office. That the moral of 
diminishing returns is not lost on the movie people, is evidenced 
by the reports we hear of scripts being recast and the more salty 
Productions being re-issued in less objectionable form. On the 
other hand it may be argued that until we have studied the 
cinema from every angle, we are not equipped to make a mature 
tontribution to its future. And this is the view of Focus, the - 
Catholic Film Institute’s excellent monthly. . 
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Realism in the cinema is, of course, only one phase of a big 
question. Admittedly we have lost some of our allergies in this 
matter, even here in Ireland, and are prepared to take a lot more 
of it, in novels and plays as well as films, than we used to. But 
because the cinema makes its point with such emphasis to sucha 
large number of people, its realism is a problem of some moment. 
An American article I read recently in pleading for more “family” 
films took the opportunity to attack the phoney realism of 
Hollywood, which makes films that masquerade as social docu- 
ments but have no real purpose beyond sensationalism and an 
appeal to the morbid streak in human nature. The writer of the 
article doesn’t believe that the cinema has any mission to bring 
unpleasant things before people. It should, as it were, “ touch 
up ” life, making it a somewhat happier place than the generality 
of people find it. 


A very different view is expressed in a recent article in the 
French Catholic periodical Fetes et Saisons. The French are very 
conscious of the cinema as an art form and a world-force and their 
best films by men of the calibre of Rene Clair have a cachet all of 
their own. They also have a speciality called the film noir which 
has found imitators in other countries. This type of film packsa 
particularly brutal kind of punch. It depicts scenes of depravity 
and violence played against sordid backgrounds and its view of 


human nature is about the lowest possible. Films like Quai da. 


Brumes and La rue sans joie are calculated to banish any com- 
placency about all being right with the world, but so far from 
giving a lead in the solution of social problems they have become 
a problem themselves. However, the writer in Fetes et Saison 
draws a distinction between films which are profoundly shocking 
in what they depict but are presented with integrity and honesty 
of purpose, and those in which the beastliness is completely 
gratuitous. His point is that the Christian vision of the world is 
tragic and that evil is deeply rooted in man. The cinema would, 
therefore, be squandering its immense power if it turned its 
gaze away from the darker problems of human life and presented 
a one-sided, rosy picture of it. This point of view, which suggests 
that what doctors see in a slum, what comes out in court # 
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in a police station is fit screen material when it is presented to 
shock people out of lethargy and indifference, might seem rather 
robust to us, whose approach to life is not so realistic as the 
French. But it suggests that le cinema, as Catholics see it, has 
arrived at man’s estate and has a man-sized job ahead of it. 


* * 


It will be interesting to see how an American studio handles 
Emmet Lavery’s play about Jesuits, The First Legion. I saw 
the play some years ago in London and if the movie-script keeps 
close to the stage version we are in for something really fine. All 
the characters but one are priests and the interests and problems 
are such as would arise in a religious community. We are told 
by advance notices from the U.S. that it has not been given the 
usual “ box-office treatment,” which consists in writing it down 
for a kindergarten mental age, and if this is so it may be a really 
Catholic film, which Going My Way and The Keys of the Kingdom 
were not. 
C. S. FINNEGAN. 

Letterkenny. 


A HYMN FOR THE CONGREGATION 


There is, perhaps, no subject on which our Catholic musical 
friends feel-so strongly, nothing on which those with a musico- 
liturgical bent can give so confident an utterance, as upon this 
matter of congregational hymns. Far be it from me to do any- 
thing but praise this badly needed interest in congregational 
singing ; but I am suggesting that many nowadays approach the 
matter from an angle which obscures a serious issue in congrega- . 
tional hymn-singing. 

A hymn for the congregation, just as a hymn for liturgical 
or private use, should be a prayer ; this, first and foremost, what- 
ever else we expect of it. We seek also in a congregational hymn 
simplicity—at least external—of ideas and beauty in the expres- 
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sion of those ideas. Possibly, so far, no one will quarrel. But 
we seek further a warmth, such as we do not of necessity require 
in non-congregational hymns—or do we? 


It is an unhappy day when even the word warmth is suspect, 
and when, in the book of synonyms warmth, fervour, sentiment 
stand side-by-side with slop, and are enveloped in its miasma. 
Fortunately, they are not identical concepts, though their as- 
sociation with the less polite has affected the approach of many. 

To be reported in the newspapers nowadays as having spoken with 
emotion, is to be considered as having made a pretty fool of one- 
self. Let sentiment but show its face, let its voice be heard, let 
its presence be felt or suspected in the words or music of a hymn, 
and our good friends have left us. 


What a very irrational proceeding! Let us return fora 
moment to the idea of prayer. We learn that it is a raising up 
of the mind and heart to God. Surely, no one will deny that 
sentiment, the most noble and beautiful, finds its place in this 
idea of prayer. Who has not his own little prayers, his own 
proprium, to which he can return and feel the glow ? Nobody has 
yet suggested that prayer must be architectural, glacial. In 
effect, both musically and textually, that is what is, even now, 
being suggested for our hymns. 


Look for an instant at the peerless in all music, the Chant. 
Who is there who has heard unmoved the charm of its lyricism—a 
ritenuto here with a world of beautiful import, a gracious upward 
movement there, a lilt here, a challenge there? Or shall we say 
that there is no warmth, no sentiment in the Chant ? 


Now for the congregation. The congregation is composed of 
people who live, think and feel, but who live more on their emotions 
than on any calculated philosophy ; people to whom the surest 
approach can be made through their emotions, and to whom 2 
beautiful thing appeals more than beauty, and abstract goodness 
less than the exemplification of it ; people, most of whom can ex- 
press themselves and their innermost being in emotion, where 
intellect is a heavy servant. How can sentiment be denied to 
them, and on what principle? . 
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Perhaps enough has been said to justify the need for sentiment 
in our congregational hymns, or at least to show that it is reason- 
ableand can be good. May it be said at this time that the writer 
does not believe that the mind which deplores sentiment, does so 
from highbrow-ism? The root of the matter may be found in 
the confusion of sentiment with sentimentality—quite another — 
matter. Perhaps, too, it may be the natural re-action, since 
action and re-action are equal but in opposite directions, to the 
too lush. It may even be, to a certain extent, formalism. 


It cannot be denied that sentiment, degraded into senti- 
mentality, has found its way into our hymnals, nor can it be denied 
that in them too hymns, unhappy in text or in music, and strange 
mesalliances have also appeared. But in our journey a rebours 
we must be exercised lest, herded from the too luxuriant pastures, 
we allow ourselves to be coralled on Hungry Hill. A recent 
hymnal, to mention but one, very fine in many ways, contains 
not a few hymns which, even on close acquaintance, chill, and 
certainly do not stand in the Catholic tradition. 


No one in his senses could plead fora direct movement to the 
left in the words and music of our hymns, nor can meaningless 
and overdone sentiment, sentimentality, be justified on any 
grounds. But it isan unbalanced attitude of mind which would 
exclude sentiment and feeling from our hymns. Browning is 
_ not altogether wrong when he says: 

God has a few of us whom He whispers in ‘hee ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know. 


The Abbe Duclos, biographer of the great Belgian Catholic organist, 
Iemmens, says that ‘for Protestants music is but an exterior 
omament designed to relieve a cult which is by nature cold, but 
that Catholics need a style which is in agreement, on the one 
hand, with the severity of religious consciousness, and, on the 
other, with the life-giving warmth of Catholic worship.’”’ He 
might have been speaking of hymns. 

Of late there has been, to our great loss, a serious decline in 
congregational hymn-singing throughout the country. Many 
and varied reasons are given to explain it, and many a devoted 
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priest and many a willing organist, works mightily, shrouded in 
blessing, to revive it. Must they now be handicapped on their 
way by icy winds ? 
CORNELIUS SHERIN 
Kilkenny. 


BROADCASTING 


Broadcasting is the most pervasive, and therefore one of 
the most powerful, of agents for influencing men’s thoughts 
and actions, for giving them a picture, true or false, of their 
fellows and of the world in which they live, for appealing 
to their intellect, their emotions and their appetites, for 
filling their minds with beauty and ugliness, ideas or idle- 
ness, laughter or terror, love or hate, 


—The Report of the Beveridge 
Committee on Broadcasting. 


Coiglighim an teine 
The name “ Brigit’ is interpreted as breo-shaigit, “ fiery 
arrow,” and St. Brigid is associated in popular tradition with 
fire. Versions of the following prayer, to be said when the fire 
‘is being saved or raked at night, are to be found in all Irish- 
speaking areas and in Gaelic Scotland: 


As I spare this fire to-night 

Even so may Christ save me. 

On the top of the house be Mary; 
Let Brid at its centre be. : 
The three angels that are mightiest 
In the citadel of grace 

Protect and keep till dawn 

The people of this place. 
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The Saristan’s Manual. By 
the Rev. Denis G. Murphy. 
London: Burns Oates. Price 
10/6. 


This manual is a synopsis of 
the rubrics in so far as they con- 
cern the sacristan. Let it be 
said at once that the book is 
so detailed and technical that 
only a clerical sacristan will 
be able to derive full benefit 
from it, but that is no defect, 
seeing that much of the real 
work of the sacristan is usually 
done by a priest. Fr. Murphy’s 
comprehensive manual will re- 
place a host of smaller manuals 
which dealt with sections of the 
sacristan’s work. It treats of 
everything pertaining to the sac- 
tisty and the preparations for 
sacred functions and includes 
chapters on the care and re- 
quisites of church and sacristy, 
the vestments for the different 
seasons and feasts of the year, 
the requirements for the sacra- 
ments of Baptism, the Holy 
Eucharist and Matrimony, and 
the ceremonies of Vespers, Bene- 
diction and the Forty Hoars’ 
Prayer. The preparations for 
many Pontifical ceremonies, in- 
cluding ordination and the con- 
Secration of a church, are also 
given. 


All this information is arranged 
so neatly and intelligently that 
the manual is admirable for quick 
reference. The vast number 
of authorities cited gives con- 
fidence in its accuracy. A very 
pleasing feature of the book is 
the author’s sensible, homely 
hints about storing candles, fold- 
ing vestments, and getting the 
proper type of altar card. 


In a detailed work of this kind 
some slips are inevitable. Irish 
readers will note that the decree 
concerning the percentage of 
wax in altar candles is inter- 
preted differently in Ireland. 
The author might have been 
more definite about the rule 
which forbids the placing of the 
altar cross on the tabernacle in 
any circumstances. ‘The state- 
ment that ‘‘ the Communicantes 
of the Ascension is not now said 
when the octave is commemor- 
ated ’’ contradicts the existing 
rubric of the Missal and needs 
some explanation. 

These are very small defects 
in a book which is bound to . 
become a_ sacristan’s vade- 
mecum. It is regrettable, there- 
fore, that an otherwise beautiful 
format should be spoiled by the 
insertion of advertisements. 


Michael Harty 
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CHARLES DE FOUCAULD 


Desert Calling. The Story of 
Charles de Foucauld. By ANNE 
FREEMANTLE: London: Hollis 
and Carter. Price 15/-. 


Two MASTER spirits must have 
long been in each other’s company 
to produce Desert Calling: Charles 
de Foucauld, as a disconcerting 
pile of data and documents on his 
own life and the contemporary life 
of France, and Anne Freemantleas 
the patient collector of those data 
and their calm and balanced 
interpreter. In the pages she has 
intelligently chosen we see Charles 
growing up again through a 
changing map of France and of her 
African Empire, growing out of 
faith in the army and unto faith 
in the desert unto what, it is 
hoped, may have been the holiness 
of a saint. Adventure, which he 
loved, remained part of his life 
even when memories which had 
survived his faith, jolted him into 
a renunciation of the world and 
the donning of the Trappist habit. 
Mrs. Freemantle, however, 
makes no attempt to dramatise— 
there is drama already; no at- 
tempt “ to put her subject across”’; 
no attempt to “live down” for 
him a youth whose sloth and lust 
and unattractiveness she lets repel 
us, just as later she lets his crystal 
clarity of soul and strange single- 
ness of purpose fascinate us. For 
the mere admirer of De Foucauld 
there is the temptation to drama- 
tise and the temptation to excuse. 
For Miss Freemantle there is only 
the invitation to try to under- 
stand and then to reconcile. 


The soldier graduates eighty. 
seventh out of eighty-seven; the 
explorer sets off saying “ when 
one wills to do something, one 
must not return without having 
done it’; and the sceptic who 
felt that if God exists, he must give 
himself entirely to Him becomes 
the priest who leaves the Trappists 
to ‘ live as exactly as possible the 
life of Our Lord.’”? Even Charles, 
the friend, knew no half measures 
and found in the friendship of 
four, the necessary shelter for his 
soul on his hermit road to God. 


But Mrs. Freemantile’s _ real 
achievement is not the report of 
her findings, it is her diagnosis. 
“With all allowances made for 
Charles’s own remorse and regret 
for his ‘loss of faith,” she suggests 
‘it is necessary to ask just what 
he lost, just what he had to lose. 
As there are milk teeth, given the 
baby mouth to bite infant foods, 
so there is milk faith, warmed 
through by the love that cradled 
it. But as St. Paul warned when 
he came to man’s estate, he put 
away childish things. And this 
initial gift of nursery faith must 
grow with the child and with him 


be transformed and be made 


personal, individual. If this does 
not happen, and only the ambient 
faith remains, like skin that shelt- 
ered the pupa but is not integrated 
with it, then either the grown man 
will slough it, or it will turn flame 
upon him as upon Nessus and itch 
and burn until he, of his own free 
will, either gladly is consumed or 


miserably tears it and his owt 
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flesh from him.” Dr. Beck's 
thought-provoking remarks in 
Maynooth on Irish emigrants and 
the Faith were still fresh in my 
mind when I first read this passage. 
Is it necessary to ask just what 
they have to lose? 


Speaking of de fFoucauld’s 
spirituality and of his Saharan 
mission, the author reveals her 
own depth of spiritual apprecia- 
tion. “ This real application of 
the words of the Gloria, ‘ we give 
thanks to Thee for Thy great 
glory,’ is one of the most remark- 
able features of de Foucauld’s 
spirituality. For all his wish to 
suffer with Our Lord, his piety is 
wholly identified with the glory 
of the risen Christ.’”” The saint’s 
job and Charles’s job in the 
Sahara “is to paint the picture, 
to make of his human life as close 
a likeness as he can to the divine 
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life; he is not concerned with the 
frame. The conditions of his 
century, of his surroundings are 
given; in every situation he must 
do what is most right, then, 
immediately, at the moment.” 


What will appeal to all readers, 
however, is the easy and direct 
manner of this psychological biog- 
raphy, which shows what tangible 
characters, even if exceptional, 
“the makings of saints’ really 
are. To readers of T'he Furrow, 
Desert Calling can be recommended 
as another Apologia by another 
Augustine, so much of it has been 
first written by de Foucauld him- 
self; and as the portrait of a 
priest who never tired of repeating: 
“‘ The word is much, but example, 
love, and prayer are a thousand 
times more.” 


McELHINNEY: 


THE PRIEST IN THE WORLD 


The Priest in the Modern World. 
By Cardinal Suhard. London: 
New Life. July-August, 1950. 
Price 4/-. 


It is indicative of our isolation 
from Catholic life and thought on 
the Continent that such a signifi- 
cant document as Cardinal Suhard’s 
lenten letter on the priesthood, pub- 
lished in April 1949, has only re- 
cently appeared in English transla- 
tion, It is too soon, perhaps, to 
attempt to assess the influence of 
the great Archbishop of Paris upon 
the Church life of his time, but one 
feels certain that his great pastoral 
letters, Rise or Decline of the Church, 


The Meaning of God, and the fina 
instalment . of the monumental 
trilogy, The Priest in the Modern 
World, will survive and continue 
to be read as singularly opportune 
statements of the role of the Church 
in the world. Profound realist 
that he was, Cardinal Suhard never 
tired of stressing the need for sound, 
healthy adaptation to changing con- 
ditions against the diehard tradi- 
tionalists who believed that all 
change was necessarily compromise. 
This letter on the priesthood, issued 
a few weeks before the Archbishop’s 
death, which took place at Paris 
on May 31, 1949, proposes those 
high and noble ideals of the priestly 
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state which were so _ splendidly 
realised in the life of the author, 
who was bishop successively of 
Bayeux, Reims and Paris, If, as 
he wrote, ‘the most telling lesson 
the priest can teach is his own life,” 
Cardinal Suhard has twice taught 
us, Among the class‘cs of Christian 
literature on the priesthood, along- 
side St. John Chrysostom’s, Pius X’s 
Letter and Pius XI’s encyclical Ad 
Catholici Sacerdotii, Cardinal Su- 
hard’s magisterial treatise will rank. 


“A new world is in the making,” 
wrote the Cardinal, ‘‘ emerging 
faster than we suspected... moving 
towards a complete re-casting of 
civilisation. Modern inventions... 
are making a new universe. And 
this is the universe which we are 
called upon to save.’’ The new 
city must be fashioned for God by 
the hands of the priest. From the 
smoking ruins it ‘s rising, its out- 
lines yet vague and unfamiliar. 
“Confronted with an horizon dark 
with the smoke of factories, in the 
face of universities and laboratories, 
which produce as many problems 
as discoveries,’’ Cardinal Suhard 
shows the part the priest must play 
as keystone of the bridge which 
must link together the city of God 
and this new city of men. The 
world of to-day, proud of its imagi- 
nary self-sufficiency, would like to 
be rid of the priest, ‘‘an exasperating 
witness to former times,” forgetting 
that ‘‘a world without a priest is 
a dead world, a civilisation which 
makes no sense and achieves noth- 
ing.”’ 

The letter is divided into three 
sections, of which the first is devoted 
to the eternal and essential priest 
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hood of Christ. To a generation 
that has laicised and naturalised 
the priest, regarding members of 
the hierarchy as no more than 
functionaries and considering the 
priesthood as a profession, it is 
pointed out that “ being a priest 
in the world does not consist in 
inventing functions but in con- 
tinuing, by His grace, the unique 
Priest in His Mystical Body, which 
is the Church,”” “It is not only 
in the Cenacle and on Calvary that 
Christ was a priest. He was a 
priest from the first moment o His 
mortal life, intrinsically and in all 
His acts,’? the one saviour and 
mediator. All the functions that 
Christ exercised in His hidden life 
and public ministry will find place 
and be renewed in the life of the 
priest, ‘‘a man separated from the 
faithful, endowed by God with 
transcendent powers and marked 
with a  consecratory character 
which, in setting him absolutely 
apart, makes him at once pontiff 
and head in the society ot the bap- 
tised.”’ 


The central section, occupying 
more than half of the letter, dis 
cusses the priest in the world and 
is an extended commentary on the 
opening verses of the fifth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Neither angelic spirit nor modert 
messiah, the priest, though invested 


from on high, comes, is, and te 


mains, from among men, “It 
sidiously Satan would persuade him 
that it is his duty, because it is in 
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his power, to make himself the 
moulder of earthly progress, and 
then, according to circumstances, | [fl 
to become the defender of the 
|| 


established order or the champion 
of revolutionary causes,”” A timely 
warning this in an age which seeks 
to substitute for the tiery, searching 
spirit of Christ’s Gospel a vague 
humanitarianism, Whole-hearted 
devotion to the salvation of men 
must absorb all priestly energy ‘‘ to 
the extent of feeling the agony of 
their redemption even more than 
they do themselves,’’ Much is ex- 
pected of the priest who by his mere 
presence declares the existence of 
an order. of invisible and super- 
human values and thus stops the 
world from being self-sufficient : 


“For by such virtues as once stag- | 


gered the pagan world, he has per- 
manently broken off relations with 
the world.’”’ The mystery of the 
priest, forever a challenge and a 
sign of contradiction, is analysed in 


passages of rare penetration. 


“You may think yourself auto- 
tomous, you may want to be free ; 
suggestions and commands still 
come from the priest. That is why 
the priest in the world will always 
and everywhere be its adversary. 
He will never be forgiven for evok- 
ing and perpetuating, generation 
after generation, the One they 
thought they had suppressed for- 
ever,”? 

“In human society, the priest- 
hood has fulfilled a new function, 
ai office of its own, than which 
there is no greater love: the func- 
tion of suffering persecution, the 
office of martyrdom.” 

“Men hold it against this brother 
who excels them for telling the 
tmth,..” 
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“‘ One of his modes of action is to 
abstain and thus cause surprise. 
One of his duties consists in a mis- 
sion of variance and an apologetic 
of disassociation,” 


“To be a priest of the twentieth 
century does not demand a slavish 
imitation of methods that were once 
valuable, nor in introducing new 
forms as a matter of principle.” 

When the infant Church embarked 
on the conquest of the Roman 
world the importance and necessity 
of religion could be tacitly assumed, 
Contemporary life has no place in 
its scheme of values for God and the 
city of men is being raised indepen- 
dently of Christianity. Many 
priests, conscious of their isolation 
from the veal world which is being 
built without them, have adopted 
techniques and experimented along 
novel lines to re-establish contact 
with the world they are called on 
to save. Best known ot these 
experiments are the Mission de 
Paris and the Mission de France, 
the avant-garde of these new and 
daring apostolic movements which 
have been consecrated by papal 
approbation, “Modern times,” 
wrote Pius XII, ‘‘ demand that this 
apostolate be exercised not only 
in the Churches—too often deserted 
by those who would benefit by 
being there—but also whenever the 
opportunity is offered to priests, 
to exercise the sacred ministry in 
the countryside, in workshops, .ac- 
tories, hospitals, prisons, and when- 
ever they are in the midst ot wor- 
kers, becoming brothers among 
brothers to win them all to Christ.” 
The priest-worker is a challenge to 
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the world, a sign inexplicable if 
God did not exist. 

The concluding portion of the 
letter sketches an ideal of the priest- 
hood and outlines the laymen’s 
duty to understand, help and give 
priests to the world. Humanity is 
divided into two hostile camps. 
“Europe, still bleeding in her 
mourning and her ruins, is like a 
frontier between two worlds, re- 
sembling an open wound which 
cannot heal.”” This task of healing 
and conversion can only be accom- 
plished by the Church, and within 
the Church, by the priest. 


P, J. BROPHY. 


Mystery Man. By Rev. ALoysius 
Rocue. London: Burns Oates. 
pp. 265. Price 10/6. 


Ir mIGHT seem superfluous to 
attempt an explanation of a man 
whose main object in life is to 
explain himself. The priest by 
definition is the minster of Christ 
and the dispenser of the mysteries 
of God, and his everyday work 
clearly proclaims as much. But 
this very pre-occupation with 
mysteries renders him, almost 
inevitably, something of a mystery 
himself, and that not merely to 
those outside the fold but even to 
the sheep whom he calls by name. 
Father Roche undertakes to ex- 
plain the Catholic priest, more 
particularly the Catholic parochial 
priest, to the laity at large. He 
does so ‘‘ after the manner custom- 
ary on the occasion of a first 
introduction.” This book is in the 
best tradition of introductions, 
with just enough history to pique 
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the reader’s interest and not 
enough to kill it. There is interest. 
ing matter about the priest's 
vocation, his education, routine, 
character and temperament, 
Much of it will be new to the lay 
reader but the conversational 
style makes the going easy through- 
out. 

It is the curiosity of the average 
reader that is catered for and the 
author, who has written more than 
one Bedside Book of Saints, has 
a fine sense for average curiosity. 
Taken at his own modest estima- 
tion of it, this book is “‘ a sort of 
leisurely ramble’”’ with the em- 
phasis shifting only occasionally 
from “leisurely ” to ‘ ramble.” 
Now and then there is a weakness 
for making statements which are 
meant to be orthodox but which 
are likely to raise the eyebrows of 
the wary. For instance, in the 
chapter headed ‘‘ The Mediator” 
there is just the hint that the 
higher reaches of prayer might 
interfere with the efficiency of 
secular priests, that “‘ they must 
be satisfied with the lower levels.” 
The lower levels may be all that 
experience yields most mei, but 
they were taught to reach hight 
in Ascetical Theology. 


Although primarily intended 
for the laity, clerical readers will 
find a wealth of information here, 
and the author’s comment # 
always shrewd and worth-while. 
The chapters on Sustentation and 
Living Standards contain interest 
ing marginal notes on the wel: 
worn text that the priest is in the 
world but not of it. The clergy 
everywhere will be particularly 
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gad to hear that the Sunday 
(ollection is of very great antiqu- 
ity. The book is to be welcomed, 
both for breaking so much new 
gound and for pointing the way 
to others with leanings towards 
the apostolate of the pen. ‘‘ What 
we have here is a little to go on 
with, no more than a partial lifting 
of the veil, the signposting of 


A Study on Catholic Ecclesias- 
tical and Religion Statistics. 
A paper read by T. J. Kiernan, 
M.A., Ph.D., before the Statis- 
tical and Social Inquiry Society 
of Ireland, 1950. 


This important paper, com- 
municated by the Irish Ambassa- 
dor to Australia, is by way of 
apreliminary survey of the field 
of religion statistics. It makes 
& valuable and timely contribu- 
tion. 


In the first part of his paper 
Dr. Kiernan outlines the existing 
machinery of fact-finding in the 
Church. The necessity of a 
central unifying bureau of statis- 
ties is emphasized and the author 
notes the recent interest in 
statistical studies in Rome, where 
the subject is now included in 
the faculties of the Lateran, 
Gregorian, and Propaganda 
Uhiversities. 

The second part of Dr. Kier- 
Nan’s paper is by way of illus- 
trating the interest and value 
of the subject. The author 
takes three selected fields of 
study Population Statistics, 
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various fields of investigation none 
of which is fully explored.’’ Books 
like Mystery Man and Vessel of 
Clay should broaden the under- 
standing between laity and priests 
and should show clearly that the 
divine and the human blend in the 
priest into an intelligible whole. 


Tuomas HALTON. 


STATISTICS 


Clergy Statistics, and Occupation 
Statistics, in so far as they con- 
cern Catholics. The third study, 
Occupation Statistics, will be 
of considerable value to sociol- 
ogists. The treatment in general 
is not exhaustive but selective, 
culling some facts of interest, 
chiefly from Irish and Australian 
returns. Some of these facts 
may be cited here. The follow- 
ing is an analysis of the Catholic 
population of Australia in re- 
spect of the practice of religion : 
78.2 per cent fully practising ; 
10.2 per cent. partly practising ; 
11.6 per cent. nominal. 


From the section dealing with 
Clergy Statistics, table IV is of 
considerable interest. (page 122). 


With regard to theological 
students in Ireland: ‘‘ The posi- 
tion in Ireland is that the num- 
ber of ordinations of seculars 
each year is about double the 
number needed for the home 
mission.”’ 


Table VI (pages 122 and 123) 
shows the number of priests per 
10,000 of Catholic population in 
the dioceses of Ireland. 
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The value of statistics in the the assistance statistics can rep- 
‘service of religion is as yet but der; La Semaine Religeuse &% 
imperfectly realised. Yet it Paris, for example, recently an- 
should be evident that exact nounced the institution by the 
knowledge of conditions is a Archbishop of Paris of a Diocesan 
necessary preliminary to intelli- Commission of Statistics unde 
gent and scientific direction of the presidency of Professor @, 
effort in many spheres of pastoral Le Bras. 
activity. In a number of places 
there is a growing awareness of 


TABLE IV. To one To one Toone To one 
priest nun brother seminarian 


Ireland (1926) ... «oo 706 292 2,479 1,086 
Treland (1936) ... o =: 668 259 2,281 879 ( 
Australia (1947 Census) 638 144 +=1,206 2,265 
Australia (1947 Catholic 

Directory) ... 603 114 949 1,784 
England & Wales (1949 : 

Cath. Directory) ... 400 


TABLE VI. Catholics to one 
Diocese . Priests per 10,000 priest 

Galway... 25.7 389.6 
Clonfert ... 21.3 468.7 
Limerick... 19.3 518.7 i 
Armagh... ous one 526.4 
Hillaloe... 17.9 559.1 
Dromore ... 17.8 561.4 ] 
Dublin ae xR 17.0 588.5 I 
W and Lisinore ... 16.8 595.5 I 
Kildare and — ees 16.7 596.8 t 
Yeath ‘a 16.4 609.3 
Kilmore ... 16.3 615.0 
Ferns 16.3 613.5 i 
Cork 16.2 618.6 I 
Ross 16.1 621.0 I 
Clogher... 15.1 662.0 t 
Cloyne sam 15.0 666.5 t 
Ardagh and 14.1 710.3 
_ Down and Connor i 13.6 736.6 h 
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Catholics to one 
Diocese Priests per 10,000 priest 
Achonry 12.7 787.6 
Tuam 12.5 799.8 
Elphin 11.3 883.9 
Raphoe 10.8 924.1 
Derry 10.5 952.0 
Kerry 10.3 972.9 
Killala 10.0 1004.5 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Cornelia Connelly (1809-1879). By 
a Religious of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus. Fourth 
Edition. 264 pages. London: 
Longmans. 1950. Price 12/6. 


The lives of holy men and 
women can be of interest from the 
point of view of story-content or 
of spirituality; a good biography 
will give a mixture of both. Here 
the book under review scores 
highly. For the story told—and 
it entertains asa story should—is 
quite remarkable: of an American 
girl and her marriage to an 
Episcopalian minister; their’ con- 
version to the Faith; her taking 
religious vows to enable her 
husband to follow his vocation to 
the priesthood; her foundations in 
England and elsewhere; her pion- 
eer work in education—all makes 
background of the last century. 
Her spiritual trials, too, followed 
the line one often meets with in 
the accounts of the lives of con- 
vurts. The struggle between the 
human and the divine calls has 


more point; only that here it is 
heightened by her husband’s apos- 
tasy and his demand for the cus- 


‘ tody of her children, that ended 


in a law-suit in the House of 
Lords. The call from God trium- 
phed; her rich spirituality has 
proven itself in the vigour of the 
Society she founded, a house of 
which is in Stamullen in Co. 
Meath. 

The present edition of her life 
has a foreword by Cardinal Griffin. 


TERENCE P. CUNNINGHAM 


The Life of Mother Lowiee 
Margaret. By Rev. Patrick 
O'Connell. Cloth, 7/6; paper, 
4/6. 


To-day when men’s hearts are 
heavily burdened it is necessary 
more than ever before to grasp, 
and teach, and live, the truth that 
God is Love. In the last dis- 
course Infinite Love spoke 
through human words. These 
words are always being repeated 
and explained in the teaching 
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ef the Church. Yet, that wé 
might [respond more whole- 
heartedly to this call of Divine 
Love,{we have in every age the 
voice of the saints telling of its 
constant urgency. And He Who 
reveals Himself to little ones 
has shown the glory of His love 
in a special way to some of his 
humble handmaids — whether 
through the admirabile commer- 
cium of prayer or by miraculous 
manifestation does not concern 
us here. To St. Margaret Mary 
Infinite Love spoke from the 
Heart of Jesus Christ, Love In- 
carnate, and by that recall to 
love the devotional life of the 
Church has been immeasurably 
enriched. St. Therese of Lisieux 
felt called to give herself entirely 
to Infinite Love, understanding 
that there was a special call to 
Infinite Love in itself and a 
special heroism in answering that 
call. 


Of those who have felt them- 
selves called to reveal the riches 
of Infinite Love one has a special 
claim to the interest of priests— 
Mother Louise Margaret Claret 
de la Touche. - Born at Saint 
‘Germiain. de Laye on March 15, 
1868, she entered the order of 
the Visitation in 1890, and from 
that until her death at the age 
of forty-seven dedicated a life of 
suffering and great sanctity to 
the work of the sanctification of 
priests. To this end she founded 
the Sisterhood of ‘‘ Bethany of 
the Sacred Heart’’ and ‘“ The 
Priests’ Universal Union of the 
‘Friends of the Sacred Heart.’’ 
Her work for: priests, which she 


‘finite Love‘is a sun. it wer 


‘the world, souls would be dazzled 
consumed by it, because 
they are not sufficiently elevatel 
or sufficiently pure. This divine 
‘sun must be reflected in a mirror, 


:Christ, he becomes a very put 
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calied ‘the Work of infinits 
Love,’ has received the approval 


of four successive Popes. The 
Trish members of the Priests’ 
Universal Union have published 
a Life of Mother Louise Margaret 
(256 pp., cloth 7/6, paper 4/6), 
and translations of two of he 
works: ‘‘ The Sacred Heart and 
the Priesthood ’’ (256 pp., price 
7/6) and ‘‘ The Book of Infinite 
Love ”’ (145 pp., price 5/-). The 
translations have been made, 
and the Life compiled from the 
sources by the Rev. Patrick 
O’Connell of the Maynooth Mis- 
sion to China. 


The mission of Mother Louise 
is summed up in the command 
which she believed to come from 
Our Lord: ‘“ Margaret Mary 
showed My Heart to the world, 
do thou show it to My priests.” 
Infinite Love will reveal itself 
with a new intensity and in this 
new measure it can be received 
directly only by priests who 
reflect. it to the people. “It 


to project its rays directly 


world and warm it again. 
mirror is the soul of the priest, 
but it must be pure, it must b 
transparent. The soul of the 
priest must become conformable 
to the soul of Christ. When th 
priest is truly another Jew 
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“a 


mirror, capable of retiecting the 
divine radiation of Infinite 
love” (The Sacred Heart and 
the Priesthood ; p. 188). This 
isto say no more than is implied 
in the ideal Sacerdos alter Chris- 
tus, yet the essential glory of 
that ideal has seldom been ex- 
pressed more clearly and strong- 
ly. Pope Pius XI hoped that 
the work of Mother Louise might 
help “‘ to communicate to priests 
the sacred fire which Jesus Christ 
brought on earth,’’ and in read- 
ing ‘‘ The Book of Infinite Love ”’ 
we feel that though we are hear- 
ing no new doctrine we are hear- 
ing the common doctrine spoken 
with a new intensity : repeatedly 
we recall, ‘‘ I have come to cast 
fire upon the earth.’ 


Too often devotion to the 
Sacred Heart is marred by that 
emotionalism which is rooted in 
disorder of soul, a sort of luxuria 
Siritualis, which is a _ scandal 
fin that it discredits true de-— 
votion) and a barrier to all 
growth in holiness. Mother 
Louise Margaret boldly de- 


this parody of. trué 
piety and her words are worth 
quoting at length. 


“In récent times, several 
authors, with the very laudable 
desire, doubtless, of attracting 
souls to Love, have attempted 
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to bring it within their reach by 
taking from it its celestial 
grandeur; this has resulted in 
a weak, effeminate love, resting 
on the senses alone, but incap- 
able of strengthening men’s 
hearts, or of producing virile 
actions and strong” virtues.” 


‘The love of God as seen in 
God Himself is very different. 
It is touching, it is exquisite 
in its tenderness ! But it is sub- 
lime also, strong, full of power 
and majesty.” 


It is a pity that the publishers 
of the English translation did 
not take these words into ac- 
count in choosing the frontis- 
piece representation of the 
Sacred Heart. 


‘* The Priests’ Universal Un- 
ion’’ provides a way whereby 
the ‘first and chief command- 
ment ’’ may be kept in the first 
place, formally and consciously. 
Like other sacerdotal unions, 
such as the “ Unio Apostolica ”’ 
and the “ Association of St. 
Therese,” it is but a method for 
bringing essentials to mind. At 
a time when it is so easy to make 
terms with the world within the 
law, we are disposed to accept 
such help in all humility. 


Dermot O’Donoghue 


CATHOLIC FAITH IN 
OUTLINE 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE MASS: WHAT SACRIFICE MEANS 
“Now the Pasch....was near at hand.” 


The Pasch was one of the great Jewish feasts. During it the 
paschal lamb was slain. The words quoted remind us that we 
are approaching the Christian Pasch in which “ Christ our Pasch 
is sacrificed’ (Ep. Easter Sun., and see J.1: 29). 


The word sacri-fice, to-make-sacred, came into use to mean 
something that was made sacred by being 

MEANING AND offered to God. It is natural for men, 
PURPOSE OF conscious that there is a Supreme Being over 


SACRIFICE them, to want to honour that God (or gods), 


to thank Him, to turn away. His anger which 
they feel they have incurred, and to incline Him to listen to their 
requests. And it is natural for people to try to ‘express tliest 
desires by offering some gift of God... (People give tribute -to 4 
Sing or superior for somewhat similar reasons). - 


But how ‘‘ give’”’ anything to God, who is a spirit ? he 
nearest men could go to giving was to have the gift put out of 
man’s use. So they burned incense, poured wine on the ground, 
or killed an animal, called the victim. Often, too, priest and 
people ate of the sacrificed victim. That partaking of what was 
now God’s gift made them feel closer to God ; and it also made 
them feel a closer fellowship with one another. 
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Catholic Faith in Outline 


Sacrifice, publicly offered by a priest on behalf of the 

community, has always been man’s chief act 

ALL PEOPLES of worship. It has been practised in all 

AND SACRIFICES ages and by almost all peoples. (Protestant- 
ism provides a notable exception). 


Pagans. ‘‘ You will never find a city that has not sacrifices 
offered to the gods’”—Plutarch. There was a saying: “No 
sacrifice, no religion.” 

The Jews from the earliest days of Cain and Abel, had sacri- 
fices. Among the sacrifices which their law later prescribed, the 
blood-sacrifices, though offered for different ends, were particularly 
fitting as sacrifices of atonement for sin. Because the Jews re- 
garded death as God’s punishment for sin ; and so they offered the 
blood, i.e., the life, of a slain victim that it might be accepted in 
place of their own. Sometimes God showed His acceptance of a 
sacrifice in a miraculous way (e.g. III KS. 18:38). A sacrifice 
of special interest to us was the Pasch, the time of which corre- 
sponded to our Holy Week. A lamb was stretched on a wooden 
cross, care being taken that no bone was broken, and its blood was 
poured at the foot of the altar. 

Remember that the purpose of all these sacrifices was to 

enable the worshippers to express their desire 

CHRIST’S to honour God or..[ Repeat ends]. Without 

REPLACES that sincere desire their sacrifices would have 

ALL SACRIFICES been mere hypocrisy. Jewish sacrifices had 

moreover a special value in having been 

appointed by God Himself ; and in being like signs or shadows 

giving a faint outline of the great sacrifice (the substance) that 
was one day to replace them, namely Christ’s. 


For Jesus on His cross offered a sacrifice of infinite value. 
By His sacrifice Jesus expressed the infinite love He had for God 
the Father, and His obedience to the Father’s will. And so He © 
gave to God the most perfect honour, thanks, and atonement for 
sin. Jesus thus replaced the paschal lamb and all other sacri- 
fices. Recall how the veil before the altar in the Temple, where 
hitherto the Jewish sacrifices were offered, was torn in two at nae 
me ent of Christ’s death. a 
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There cannot now, therefore, be any other sacrifice pleasing 

to God except Christ’s. And yet we still 

HE Lert IT need some sacrifice by which we can express ou 

WitH Us loyalty to God, and adoration, and thanks, 

and petition. Christ has made that possible, 

How? Not by giving us a new sacrifice, but by making it 

possible for us to join in the offering of His. That is what we do 
in the Mass. 


For our Lord, on the night before His death, offered His life 
for us in the Supper Room. He represented that offering by 
separately changing bread into His body, and wine into the blood 
that He was about to shed. Then He gave to the apostles (and 
so to the church) power to “do this.”” That is, power not only 
to consecrate but to represent and offer again and again, “ until 
He come,” (I Cor. II: 26), that self-same sacrifice which Christ 
made on the cross. 


We have in the Mass, then, a sacrifice by which we can ac- 
knowledge God and....It is the clean oblation foretold by the 
prophet Malachias (I:11).. By it we recall and we re-offer the 
sacrifice of the cross. And in it, too, we can receive as divine 
food the offered Victim, Jesus Himself, in Holy Communion. 


PASSION SUNDAY 
THE MASS: THE SAME SACRIFICE AS CALVARY. 
‘* Therefore He is the mediator of the New Testament.” 


A mediator is... [State]. A priest offering sacrifice is 4 
mediator between God and man (Heb. 5:1). _ Jesus, being both 
God and man, is necessarily the perfect mediator and priest. And 
infinitely precious is the victim He offered: Himself. Now, we 
believe that the same sacrifice which Jesus offered on the cross, 
hanging between earth and heaven, is again offered in every Mass. 
How? 
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1. Among the Jews. An animal, the “ victim ” (a) was slain— 

not necessarily by the priest, (b) was offered. 

Toe OFFERING The offering was made by pouring or sprinkling 

Or SACRIFICE om the altar (which represented God) the life’s 

blood of the animal. That visible action was 

the offerer’s way of indicating that the victim was being given to 

God. It was in this offering, rather than in the slaying, that 

the sacrifice consisted. In the Jewish law the offering was 
always made by a duly appointed priest. 


II. On Calvary. The victim, a person, Jesus, 

(a) was slain, : 

(b) was offered. Jesus, priest as well as victim, made the 
offering by shedding His blood. The altar on which His blood 
flowed was His own divine body. 


III. In the Mass. To understand the Mass it is necessary 
to remember that what takes place in any sacrament always takes 
place by means of a sacramental sign, i.e., things, words, or action, 
which bring about by God’s power that which they signify. Two 
things are signified and achieved in the Mass, namely :— 

(a) The same Victim of the cross becomes present. The words 
of consecration bring that about. Jesus is not slain in the Mass, 
for that is impossible. But it is as a victim that He is there, for 
He became a victim on the cross and remains so for ever. Further- 
more, although He is not slain, His death is represented by His 
blood appearing to be separated from His body. It was precisely 
in order to represent that separation that Our Lord instituted the 
double consecration, when only one would have made both body 
and blood to be present. 


(b) That same Victim is again offered. How He is offered 
may also be explained by the double consecration. For, as we ~ 
have seen, it was by the shedding of blood that Christ made the 
offering of Himself on the cross. The double consecration, there- 
fore, which represents that shedding, was instituted by our Lord 
so that it might be the sign of that offering. Consequently, by 
teason of the double consecration, the priest at Mass is able to 
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signify, and thus bring about, his offering—in union of course with 
Christ who is always the chief offerer. 


And remember that the priest in thus offering the Victim o 
the cross is acting on behalf of the church, and particularly for 


the congregation present. 


And just as Calvary was the sacrifice to which Christ's 
whole life led up, so now the Mass is the centre 
THE Mass, of all Catholic worship. And just as on the 
LIKE CALVARY, cross all the graces of the sacraments were wor, 
Is CENTRAL so now with the Mass are all the sacraments 
associated. In the Mass are priests ordained 
to consecrate and to forgive. Ina Mass (on Holy Thursday) ar 
the oils consecrated for Baptism, Confirmation, and Extreme 
Unction. By the Mass also we commemorate the different feasts 
and seasons of the church. At Mass take place marriages, 
funerals, dedications. With Mass are important civil functions 
blessed. ... 


What an effort, then, we should make to be present at Mass! 
_ ‘though there are difficulties... think 
ASSISTING AT what it cost our Lord. Many people find the 
Mass 6. Rosary, well said, to be an excellent wayd 
assisting at Mass. Pope Leo XIII and PiusX 
have recommended it, at least for October. Notice how well the 
clauses of the Our Father (hallowed be... thy will -be done-: 
give us... forgive us...) fit in with the sactifi 
is offered: The sorrowful mysteries recall, so appropriately, the 
passion and death of our Lord; the glorious mysteries recall ‘the 
victory of the cross and the fruits of the passion’; the joyfl 
mysteries remind us of Mary’s part in the plan of Redemption 
So do the repeated Hail Mary’s. ; 


But whatever method we adopt, we are always taking pat 
in “ the greatest action that can be on earth” (Newman). “I 
the whole universe there is nothing greater than Jesus Christ, ani 
in Jesus Christ there is nothing greater than His sacrifice ” (Bos 
suet)—on the cross and in the Mass. 
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PALM SUNDAY 


THE MASS: THE FRUITS PRODUCED BY IT. 
“ He humbled Himself... even to the death of the cross.” 


In the Mass, as we know, that same sacrifice is offered. The 
Mass, therefore, needless to say, is of greater worth than all the 
prayers and works of all the saints combined. But in securing 
its benefits something is left to our own co-operation. Let us see 
what its benefits are, and how we should make the most of our 
share in the offering of the Mass. 


For we all do take a part in the offering of it. The Victim, 
Jesus, is still offered by our Lord Himself. 

We ALso OFFER He, Priest for evermore, is “ always living to 
THE MAss make intercession for us” (Heb. 7:25). But, 
knowing our need for a visible sacrifice, He 

continues to offer Himself on earth in such a way that we, members 
of His church, can offer with Him. He does that by means of 


His ministers, priests. 

Through His power, sharing in His priesthood, they offer the 
Divine Victim. But priests are acting on behalf of all members, 
and particularly for those actually present. People attending 
Mass, therefore, are not merely seeing or hearing the priest. They 
are being represented by him ; and they join in offering the sacri- 
fice with, -and through, him. Cf. an ambassador. 


In earlier days when priest and people used the same language 
this was more easily. understood... E.g....[Quote, say, Orate 
fratres, sursum corda, etc.) . N owadays the server answers for the 


people. 


Consider what all this implies. 
I. We adore God. By offering to God a ~ 
Wat THE victim worthy of Him we are able in a perfect 
Mass ACHIEVES way to discharge our duty towards Him— 
For Us adoration. It should be a joy to us to be able 
to presentto God an offering —" than 

even angels can make. 
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II. Thanksgiving. By thus acknowledging God as the 
Author of all good things, we express our gratitude to Him for 
all He has given us. 

III. Atonement. By offering the Victim who atoned for 
our sins, and who still bears the marks of the wounds, we can ap- 
pease God’s anger and so avert evils. The Mass also helps us to 
pay the debt of punishment due to our sins. “‘ Accept this for 
my innumerable sins.’ The Mass is also the most powerful of 
pleas for the grace of repentance. 

IV. Petition. In no other way can we more surely dispose 
God to grant us our needs (including spiritual and temporal needs 
that we may not ourselves be aware of) than when we offer this 
Victim so pleasing to Him. Never are our prayers so powerful, 
whether they be for ourselves, for others, or for the Church, as 
when they are thus united with Christ’s. (Vid. J.16-23). 

In short : by offering to God the Victim of the cross we apply 
to ourselves the fruits of the cross. 


Whenever and wherever Mass is offered, supreme worship 
in our name is paid to God; and we all, as 
FRUITS AND OuR members of the Church, benefit. But to what 
CO-OPERATION further extent does each of us benefit by any 
particular Mass? That will depend on the 

closeness of our association with it. E.g., 

(a) By coming to assist at it. For by that a person is closely 
associating himself with the offering. Servers have an oppor 
tunity of co-operating more closely than others. 

(b) Again, all who have helped in various ways... to make 
the offering possible may expect to derive additional benefit. 
Moreover, the celebrating priest may apply special fruits to any 
intention he may specify—e.g., the intention of a person who gave 
a stipend. 

The Mass, being offered by Christ and by the Church, His 
mystical body, fulfils in a most perfect way 

DEVOTIONS all the ends for which sacrifice is offered. 
AT MAss But each of us should try to make his share 
in the offering of it, to be the expression of Ais 

adoration, petition, and intention to keep God’s laws of 
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commandments. It is a good thing, then, to make at Mass a 
sincere act of sorrow for sin. A prayer-book, or the “ ordinary,” 
will help us to make suitable acts of adoration, etc. Or, one may 
prefer to devote each quarter of the time at Mass to each in turn 
of the ‘‘ four ends.” 


Moreover, as we never, however devout, derive from a Mass 
all the fruits of which it is capable, the oftener we assist the better. 
Mass-time is precious. Make the most of it while you are present, 
a d be present as often as you can. 


EASTER SUNDAY 
CHRIST’S RESURRECTION AND OURS 


No feast in the whole year is more glorious than that which 
we celebrate to-day. Even Christmas, happy 
GREATNESS OF feast though it is, is not as great as this. 
THE FEAST Then we celebrate Christ’s coming on earth ; 
but this is what He came for—to overcome 
sinand death. The first Easter Sunday was the greatest day 
in the history of the human race. Because of that day, 
Sunday is kept throughout the year as a holy and joyful day. 
Easter is the most ancient of all the Christian feasts. By it are 
fixed Ascension, Pentecost and the Sundays following. Easter 
is the sun of the ecclesiastical year. The joyful season that 
begins to-day is called Paschaltime. 


- Before considering the significance of Christ’s resurrection, let 
“a. us first piece together the different scripture 
accounts of what happened. 


Waat HAPPENED 


On Friday evening the body of our Lord was placed in the 
tomb. The entrance was closed and guarded. On Sunday our) 
Tord arose. ‘The earth quaked, the stone was rolled back, and ~ 
the soldiers guarding were struck with terror. 


Mary Magdalen and some of the other friends of our Lord 
set out just before dawn to annoint His body.. When they arrive 
they find the stone rolled back and the body gone. Magdalen 
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goes back to tell St. Peterand John. Meantime an angel appears 
to the other women (to-day’s gospel). They also go back to the 
city to deliver their message. Then Peter and John, having heard 
the news, come running to the tomb and find it empty... . Mary 
Magdalen returns to the tomb and our Lord appears and speaks 
to her. 
Towards evening on the way to Emmaus... . These disciples 
return to Jerusalem and there find that our Lord has meantime 
appeared to Peter. Later, Jesus appeared to the apostles in the 
room where they were all gathered—except Thomas. All this 
took place on the day of our Lord’s resurrection. He appeared 
again to them and to others at different times during the forty 
days before His ascension. — 


You will notice if you read the “ Acts” (in the spirit of this 
season) how much importance the apostles 
IMPORTANCE attached in their preaching to _ the 


Or THE resurrection. The reasons: 
RESURRECTION 


(1). It was the Father’s public acceptance of Christ’s sacrifice. 
And so marked the completion of Christ’s work of redemption. 

(2). More than any other miracle, it proved the truth of 
Christ’s claim to be God. The more so as He had foretold it 
[Quote, e.g. J.2:19 and from gosp. of Quinquag]. Indeed that was 
why His enemies “‘ made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and 
setting guards” (Matt. 27:66). 

(3). It was public glory and reward for Him who in public 
had humbled Himself to the death of the cross. We all crave to 
see justice victorious. . . .Here was the answer to those who mocked 
Jesus, to Caiphas, and Herod, and to: “Let Him save Himself, 
if He be Christ, the elect of God ”’ (L.23:35). 


(4). The consequence of the resurrection for us is this: that 
when we become united with Christ in His mystical body (as Wt 
do by grace) we share in Christ’s twofold victory : over death d 
the soul (sin), and over death of the body. We get spiritual life 
for the soul when we get sanctifying grace ; and we shall recover 
the life of the body (and that body glorified) at the last day. “ He 
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who raised up Jesus Christ from the dead will give life to your 
perishable bodies too, for the sake of his Spirit who dwells in you” 
(Rom. 8:11. Knox). When seeds begin to spring up into new life, 
the first shoots are a warranty for the rest. So, says St. Paul, 
“Christ is the firstfruits, and after him follow those who belong 
to him ” (I Cor. 15:28. Knox). . 


(a) We rejoice, then, in the resurrection of Christ for His sake ; 

and because of the new life it has brought us. 

(a) Jor The Church expresses this making new of all 

(b) RESOLUTION things in Christ (II Cor. 5: 17) by (yesterday) 

new light for the fire, re-lighting ot the paschal 

candle, new blessing of the font. Her joy she expresses by the 
white vestments, bells, Gloria, and alleluia. 


(b) But this joy would be impossible and meaningless to any- 
one who had cut himself off from Christ by mortal sin. That is 
why we must purge out the old leaven, i.e., sin and habits of sin. 
Only if we have the sanctifying grace which unites us to Christ 
can we ‘‘ be brought to the glory of His resurrection.” 


ST. PATRICK 


When St. Patrick was born in the last quarter of the fourth 
century Roman rule extended over most of 

(1) Brrrarn Rurope, though the empire was in process of 
crumbling. Britain, by then a Christian 

dietary, on the verge of that empire, was being assailed by 
taiding parties both from the North and from Ireland. These 
taiding people were not of an entirely different race, nor was 
their language very dissimilar from the British ; but they were 
pagan in religion. After an extensive raid in 401 many thousand © 
slaves were carried off to Ireland; and amongst them a boy of 
sixteen whom we now know as Patrick. He had been taken from 
his father’s farm near the town in which his father held some 
municipal office. This place was most probably near the River 
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This terrible experience would seem an unmixed evil. But 
in God’s providence it was the seed from 
IRELAND AND which grew the sanctity and later the mission- 
AGAIN BRITAIN ary zeal of Patrick, and finally the conversion 
of all Ireland. After six years a mysterious 
message directed him to escape. He made a journey of 200 miles 
and reached a port, probably Wexford. Possibly, on his journey 
he was helped by other Christian slaves of whom there was a 
considerable number throughout the country. A boat witha 
cargo of hounds was about to sail for the continent. Already 
we see Patrick’s zeal in his desire to convert his boat companions. 
After many trials, ‘‘ I was in Britain with my kindred.” 


Later, while in Britain, he received what he regarded as a 
divine call to prepare himself for missionary work in Ireland. If 
we divide Patrick’s life into three more or less equal parts, this 
would be the end of the first third. 


The next period, between now and his return to Ireland, Patrick 

spent on the island of Lerins (just off the coast 

(2) GauL of S. France) and in Gaul. It was a period of 

preparation: prayer, mortification, and study, 

especially of the scriptures, which he seems to have known almost 

by heart. But before it was decided to send him to isang he 
had to meet with difficulties and opposition. 


Behind his back, and while his appointment was still in the 
balance, some were accusing him of pushing himself forward, and 
were saying that he was not well enough educated. Worse, his 
“ dearest friend,” a man ‘“‘ to whom I had entrusted my soul,” 
spoke against him, revealing something that Patrick had told him 
“through anxiety ’—probably some scruple. 


Almost in despair, Patrick turned to God. On the night of 
the very day in which he was rejected, and the hope of his life dis- 
appointed, God again granted him another vision to comfort him. 
“I sought Him in earnest and there I found Him.” Within @ 
year he was consecrated bishop and landed in Ireland in 432, his 
first church being at Sabhall in Co. Down. 
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The remaining third of Patrick’s life was spent in Ireland. 
There are so many legends about him that 
(3) IRELAND we are in danger of thinking that he had only 


AGAIN to travel through the country and convert it 
just by working miracles. In actual fact it 
was nearly thirty years of : 


Weary journeying. He traversed the whole country ‘“ even 
to the uttermost regions beyond which no man dwells.” Guides 
had to be paid. He was accompanied by clerics, craftsmen, and 
other helpers. 

Dangers. He speaks of “‘ twelve dangers by which my life 
was imperilled.” His enemies sought to kill him. Once he was 
bound in chains and held captive for fourteen days. “‘ I am daily 
expecting to be slain or set upon.”’ His converts suffered per- 
secution from their parents. The Christian slaves were con- 
stantly being terrorised and threatened. ‘‘ Many (nuns), ee 
forbidden, still follow the good example.” 


Preaching. - The people worshipped the forces of nature: 
the sun, streams, trees. Patrick’s aim was to lead them to know 
God, the Author of these things. Druid a was retained 
where possible, but Christianised. 


Organisation. Patrick must have been an omntiealy efficient 
administrator... He had to look after the erection of churches 
(wooden), the provision of altar furniture and vestments, bells, 
wine, oil, books (hand-written). He had to baptise and confirm, 
to educate and organise a native clergy, and to establish bishoprics 
Of his many difficulties ‘‘ I shall not trouble the reader.” He got 
assistance in men and money, most likely from Gaul. 


The result was a success perhaps unequalled anywhere. He 
is able to speak of having won ‘“‘a people” to God. 


All that zeal, organising, hard work, and perseverence 
sprang from: 


SvccEss (i) His prayer. 

DuE To: (ii) His love of Christ. We profess to love 
our Lord; but here was giving one’s whole 
life for Him. 
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(iii) His love for his neighbour, for God’s sake. That love 
was the inspiration of his whole work. We see it, too, in his 
“ Breastplate.” And in his forgiveness of his traitor friend. “| 
grieve for my dearest friend.’”” When people mocked him as being 
uneducated and a slaveling, ‘‘ I pray God that the occasion be not 
luid to their charge as a sin.” He excuses them: “It was not 
because of malice. . . .but on account of my want of education.” 


“I beg of God to grant me that I may shed my blood.... for 
His name’s sake even though I should bh 

‘DEATH without burial itself.” God did not grant him 
martyrdom. It is thought that St. Patrick 

ileliberately arranged for the place of his death to be kept secret 
‘That would accord with his intense humility. 


The best tribute we can pay to St. Patrick, and not only m 
this his feast-day, is to guard and help to spread... .that faith 
which cost him (and his spiritual children. ...) so much. 


Note—The quotations are all from The Confession of St. Pat 
rick (Irish Messenger Office). The interpretation of The Confes 
sion here followed is that-of the late Prof. E. MacNell's St. Patti 


College, 
Letterkenny. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondents are requesed to keep their letters short. —EDItoR 


THE IRISH IN BRITAIN 


Dear Reverend Editor, 


When Fr. Culhane wrote his article on “ The Irish in 
Britain ’’ in The Furrow of last September, he stressed the neces- 
sity of keeping the discussion on the plane of balanced and well- 
authenticated appraisal; there was, he pointed out, nothing to 
be gained by discussing a live and poignant question such as this 
one in terms calculated to involve personal feelings on one side 
or the other. Harm had already been done by offensive letter- 
writers in the Catholic papers, in whose hands the subject of the 
religious faith and practice of our emigrants had tended to become 
a pretext for reopening the question of the respective merits of 
Irish and English Catholics—or even of Irishmen and English- 
men generally. 


It is certainly most important that we should take as 
objective a view as possible of the spiritual conditions prevailing 
among Irish Catholics in Britain, and that we should be as 
objective as possible in weighing proposals put forward to meet 
the situation. National feeling is involved in this issue, neces-- 
sarily 80; but it should be our first effort as Irishmen no less than 
as Catholics to welcome thé truth when it is placed before us, 
whether by Irish or English Oatholics, and whether it redounds . 
to our national credit or not. Mr. M. J. Molloy’s letter in the 
November Furrow, giving an account of an unfortunate experi- 
ence of his own in a large London hotel, was a severe indictment 
and, in its generalisations, open to legitimate criticism; but it 
came from one of our own people and it gave expression to the 
sense of shame which an Irish Catholic, faced with an experience — 
like Mr. Molloy’s, could not help feeling. There must be many 
other Irishmen who have had the opposite kind of experience 
and whose pride in their native country has been sustained by 
happy encounters with the innumerable men and women of 
Irish birth or descent in Britain whose lives are a credit both to’ 
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the Church and to Ireland. Such encouraging experiences are 
also first-hand evidence, just the kind of evidence that is needed 
to obtain an overall picture of the situation in which the perspec- 
tive will be true and just. The picture must ultimately contain all 
that has a right to a place in it, whether as light or as shade. At 
present we need to keep an open mind towards all genuine evidence 
bearing on the situation, without allowing ourselves to be carried 
away into premature and partial judgments on one side or the 
other. 


Those who think that the overall record of Irish emigrants 
to Britain is a poor one should remember that there is hardly any 
Catholic community of any size in Britain today that is not 
mainly Irish by descent and religious tradition. Those on the 
other hand who think that no charge of large-scale defection can 
be levelled against the Irish in Britain except by enemies of 
Ireland would do well to ponder such episodes as the following, 
recorded by Mgr. Knox in a recent sermon: “I remember 4 
priest in Plymouth telling me, years ago, that when he made 4 
house-to-house visitation in his parish, he found a whole street 
of Irish families, and all the people who bore those Irish names _ 
were Nonconformists of one kind or another, not through any 
fault of their own — they didn’t even remember that their ome 
fathers had been Catholics.” 


Yours faithfully, 
Cluain SEAN O’Rionpan, 0.88.8. 
Galway. 
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and Lite 


(The new Dominician Bi-monthly) 


begins its career this month in the vital cause of the 
sanctification of the soul through deeper appreciation of 
the sources, laws and riches of Divine Grace. 


Single copies 1/6. Annual subscription ro/-, post free from 
Dominician Publications, St. Saviour’s, Dublin, or from 
Newsagents. 


THOMAS McDONOGH 


and Sons Limited 


. GALWAY. 


‘Phone: 98, 99, 298, 394. 


Telegrams : 
McDonogh, Galway. 


Specialists in 
Church and 


School Furniture 
for over half a century. 


Bookcases, 
Writing Desks, etc. 


made to instructions. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


is addition to our compre- 

hensive stocks of Church 
Music, we now have a selec- 
tion of Masses and Motets for 
equal and mixed voices, from 
the catalogues of Van Rossum 
of Holland. Also selections 
from the catalogues of Fischer 
Bros.; McLaughlin and Reilly ; 
Rushworth and Dreaper ; 
Chester; Cary and Co., etc. 


MeCULLOUGH'S 


MUSIC SALON 
56 DAWSON ST., DUBLIN 
"Phone 74887 


| 
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PUBLISHED 


APOLOGETICS FOR THE 
PULPIT 
by ALOYSIUS ROCHE 


This well-known book, originally pub- 
lished in three volumes, is here re- 
issued in a new omnibus edition. An 


ideal book for sermon use. 
500 pages 18s. 
MEDICAL ASPECTS OF 
MARRIAGE 


by JOHN RYAN, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S.. 


This pamphlet explains in a clear and 

straightforward manner the physiology 

— psychology of the marital relation- 

Paper wrapper Is. 6d. 


The Glorious Assumption 
of the Mother of God 
by J. DUHR, S.J. 


This timely book presents a history of 
the belief in the Assumption from the 
earliest times to its recent definition 
as an article of faith, An Appendix 
traces the portrayal of the Assumption 


in painting and sculpture from the 
fourth century on 
Crown 8vo. : 8s. 6d. 


A NEW POCKET EDITION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


in the Authorised translation 
by MGR. RONALD KNOX 


This cheap pocket edition now brings 
the tomate of this famous translation 
within the reach of all. 


670 pages 
- The Catholic Directory 
Demy 8v0. for 1951 ~ 10s. 6d. 


A Mystery Man 
by ALOYSIUS ROCHE 
‘The Catholic Priest Explained 
“Crown 800. ros. 6d. 


BURNS OATES 
D’OLIER STREET. 


Cloth 6s, 


FOR A BOOK TOKE 


_ William Barden, O.P. 


What happens at the Mass 


Vincenzo Berardis 
Italy and Ireland in 
the Middle Ages 


Matthew Dillon, 0.S.B. 


‘The Schoolmaster, 
Parent and Pupil 


Bernard Fennelly, C.S.Sp, 
Follow Me 


J. Kearney, C.S.Sp. 

The Meaning of the Mass _ 
Bernard.J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. 
God, Man and Satan i 
Neil Kevin 

No Applause in Church 


Ronald Knox 
A Spiritual Aeneid - at 


_ J. McAuley, S.M. 


The Divine Plan for 
Work and Wealth 


Denis Meehan | 
Window on Maynooth 2 


Felix Alfred Plattner 
Jesuits go East 


M. Raymond, 0.C.S.0. 
Burnt Out Incense 


Earl of Wicklow 


_ More about Dom Marmion 


Clanmsre. and Reynolds, 


39/42 KILDARE ST., DUB: 
and all Booksellers 
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